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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tus is usually the dullest week in the year for newspapers ; all 
honest folks being at home to enjoy the holydays in the bosom of 
their families : but the Protection meetings that multiply about 
the country are signs that some unusual element is at work. The 
double Ministerial crisis was over last week—that storm has 
fairly passed ; and the agitation among the agriculturists is the 
slow heavy ground-swell which shows that the storm was felt 
more severely in distant quarters than in London. The conduct 
of those meetings forebodes a severe contest, such as we antici- 

ted—one of sheer dead force : 1t also forebodes the doom of the 
measure favoured by the Protectionists. The gatherings have 








been characterized by the most conflicting qualities, though by 
an unlucky uniformity of badness: they have exhibited dulness 
only enlivened by extravagance, obstinacy acknowledging no 


of 


ower mingled with complaints exposing weakness, defiance 
and shrinking. The Protectionists are bold in a losing cause ; 
but, like all desperate people, their sallies are unregulated by 
policy, and their most savage onslaughts are made in a way to 


tell as little as possible; the least able among them being fore- | 


most in the fray. Thus the Duke of Richmond takes a very pro- 
minent part, Sir John Tyrell, and others of the “ kill your own 
mutton ” class of country gentlemen, of higher station than parts. 
Almost the solitary instance of real personal ability among the 
very zealous is Mr. Stafford O’Brien ; whose false position on the 
wrong side of the argument looks like one of his best jokes. 
Great numbers, especially among the Members of Parliament 
belonging to the party, are in a state of confessed doubt and 
wayering. In the whole mass of speeches, scarcely a passage is 
worth quoting for its own sake, but only as an indication of 
feeling. The leading sentiments appear to be, an affectation of 
incredulity as to the >. repeal of the Corn-laws, in- 
tense anger at Sir Robert Peel’s “ treachery,” a resolve to allow 
“no surrender,” and a latent fear that the surrender will be 
inevitable. 

On the opposite side, that of the Free-traders, there is by no 
means the corresponding amount of activity. The inaction may 
be in part accounted for by the fact that the Anti-Corn-law 

ague is, as it were, in stays—between the course which it has 
ust accomplished and the new one which it is about to begin. 

ut the most obvious cause for the quietude is the mystification 
and perplexity occasioned by the sudden evasion of Lord John 
Russell. The late resounding and triumphant progress of the 
Free-traders, “ winning near the goal,” is eae ay y the most 
absolute flatness. As if conscious that Lord John is the cause of 
that unpleasant reaction, his more unscrupulous friends attempt 
to shift the burden of responsibility from him to another : “ Lord 
Grey,” says one of the Ministers in potuisse, “ has frustrated all 
our plans.” We do not, indeed, lay much stress on Mr. Mac- 
aulay’s letter to Edinburgh ; because, from its lax style of compo- 
sition, we must presume that it was not intended for publication ; 
and m the incorrectness of a prominent assertion, that it was 
written in ignorance of the facts. But we gather the party purpose 
from the bitter though vague and inconclusive observations of some 
Whig journals, and the total silence of others on this important 
int. One charge against Lord Grey, on which the hikes of 
rd John now insist with some emphasis, is, that a more active 
step should have been taken to urge upon Lord John Russell, at the 
Very first, the objection to Lord Palmerston’s occupation of the 
Foreign Oftice. it is forgotten, that at that early stage the ques- 
tion on the tapis was, not who should take the seint offices, but 
Whether there should be any Whig Cabinet at all; and if the 
objection had then been advanced, there would have been no end 
to the outcry at the premature and precipitate making of “ diffi- 
ties.” But beyond the mere Whig party, no attention is paid 

to the tale about Lord Grey’s having “ frustrated all their 


ument but only yielding to a blind sense of necessity, boasts | 


plans”; simply because that, if it were true to the letter, could 
not account for the disruption of the half-formed Ministry 
and the abrupt evasion of its leader. One journalist confesses 
that the aoa thing wanting was “ matured opportunity,”— 
that is, the occasion was not nicely enough fitted to the ca- 
pacity of the party: is it not logically confessed, e conversa, 
that the party were not fit for the occasion! With an op- 
vortunity of rescuing the country in the very mode pointed out 
y the leader, with a great organized agitation placed at their 
disposal to appropriate, with oilice at command, with an oppo- 
sition weakened by divided councils and the fear of anticipated 
defeat, and with the most favourable combination of circumstances 
that ever offered for the particular measure in contemplation, the 
Whigs drew back, in conscious weakness. They say that they 
did so because they could not put one of their number in a par- 
ticular office and at the same time include among them a noble- 
man who has never been considered an essential member of their 
party. What is this excuse, but to admit that they were so 
enfeebled, so disorganized, that they were hopeless of getting 
along unless they had every possible circumstance and adventitious 
aid in their favour? They could not exist, not merely without 
Lord Grey’s support—for that was promised, but without his 
name. What a confession of miserable weakness is that! Lord 
Grey is a mere excuse to save the shame of openly confessing 
such an effete condition. His stipulation serves the part of that 
convenient “ fall down stairs” which is made to account for the 
crooked frame of every sickly child. 

The aspect of universal feebleness is curious. Here is a great 
Liberal measure to be accomplished; but its promoters have no 
adequate rep: esentation among the aristocratic class of statesmen ; 
the statesmen o. the Liberal party are confessedly unsuited an 
unequal to the ta: "; its great opponents virtually admit their 
| weakness to resist. In the state of doubt, where the issue must 

depend on the balance not of power but of weakness, all eyes are 
turned to know what the only man having any positive available 
| strength at the moment means to do. In three weeks Parliament 
will be told the reasons of Sir Robert Peel's resumption of oftice 
after resigning, and will then he able to judge whether they were 
| just and weighty. But, just or not, there appears really to be no 
other party prepared etlectually to resist his fiat, be that bad, 
good, or indifferent. Its badness or goodness, therefore, is a ques- 
| tion for his own fame. 
| A few not unexpected shiftings among the seats in the Cabinet 
| are announced ; and a vacancy thus occasioned, at the head of 
| the Admiralty, is to be filled by the Earl of Ellenborough. The 
adinission of this nobleman to the Ministry is so hazardous an 
experiment, that it can hardly be supposed that Sir Robert Peel 
acts voluntarily in the matter. It is generally imputed to the 
Duke of Wellington—the Earl’s personal friend, his unflinching 
defender even on Indian grounds, and the indulgent interpreter 
of his “song of triumph.” The public will inevitably regard 
the proceeding as part of the general arrangement between the 
Premier and the Duke on the subject of the Corn-laws—the first 
instalment in the price of repeal. It will scarcely be the less dis- 
liked in “ the City,” because no necessary connexion will be felt 
to exist between the Corn-law question and the Earl, though 
much between him and Indian affairs, still in an unsettled state ; 
and in commercial quarters sympathy has sided altogether with 
the East India Directors. 

The appointment, we say, is hazardous; but we do not know 
that it is a bad one. Lord Ellenborough may be considered as 
being newly put upon his trial ; snioceualty as respects some 
impressions of the past, potege favourably as respects the choice 
of an office for him. His general abilities are undoubted. In 
the particular department, his energies may have legitimate vent, 
without endangering any interest. It is no matter how formid- 
able, or even how ardent and fierce, our navy might be rendered : 
the more efficient every tool can be made, the more powerfully 
and also the more delicately it can be used—it is your blunt 
knife that makes the worst hacking. Our navy might, too, be 
greatly improved by the administration of some vigorous mind 
not shackled by mere routine, but ready to meet altered times 
and aspects with new appliances. The true policy is, not to 
have an ineffectual or dull arm of war, but prudent counsels ; and 
the question therefore is, not whether the War Ministers are tame 
folks, but whether the Civil members of the Council, who deter- 
mine on peace or war, are prudent men. 











The session of the French Chambers has been opened by the 
venerable King, Louis Philippe, under an unusually peaceful 
aspect. The Royal speech, Algeria necessarily excepted, breathed 
nothing but pacific aspirations ; alluded with satisfaction to the 
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new convention for the suppression of the slave-trade ; and with | 
more than satisfaction to the marks of friendship which the Mo- | 
narch had received from the Queen of Great Britain. The response 
made to these allusions by the assembled Chambers differed very | 
greatly from that heretofore accorded to the modest announce- 
ment of the “entente cordiale”—it was most favourable. With 
respect to the election of President for the Deputies, too, the 
threats of oppositton have come to nothing; and M. Sauzet, the 
Ministerial candidate, has been retlected by a large majority. 
At the same time, the press is peaceful: President Polk’s rodo- 
montades find at present no echo in Paris. 





The Indian mail tells us that in the Punjaub the pear now 
ripens apace: the Sikhs have done their best to deserve “ inter- 
vention” by waiving all self-government, and now they seem 
about to provoke it by beginning aggression. The ripening, in- 
deed, appears to have approached its present stage very slowly ; 
but perhaps we only think so because the frequency of the mails 
enables us to watch the process so minutely. Rome was not 
built, neither was Carthage destroyed, in a day. 


A flood of diplomatic and official correspondence has come over 
from the United States, completing the set to which President 
Polk’s message belonged. It is not calculated to raise the na- 
tional character in European estimation. Ability, of a kind, of 
course there is ; for some sort of capacity is essential to the at- 
tainment of office in a republic: but the low tone of the morals 
traceable throughout implies a low standard of intellect. To say 
that the United States seem to have set aside their real statesmen, 
self-reduced to the condition that this country would be in if 
deprived of its Parliamentary statesmen and Metropolitan press, 
and left to its borough politicians and provincial newspapers, 
would be to libel many of our distant contemporaries and many an | 
aspiring Town-Clerk or Common Councillor. But in the Ameri- 
can public writings, the height of ambition seems to be to obtain 
an advantage. Inordinate grasp of appropriation, because it deals 
with provinces, things materially big, is confounded with great- 
ness of purpose. As their warrant, the political moralists of 
the Union naively literalize the satirical remark that a great | 
conqueror is only a robber on a great scale : they seem to think 
that to rob on a great scale is to be great, and that all the world 
has agreed that it is. We have heard that such is a grand 
canon of private life in the Union: it now appears in their na- | 
tional documents. Alas, that a great nation shonid write itself | 
down a knave! 


The Court. 
No incident of a public kind has occurred this week at Windsor Castle. 
On Monday, her Majesty and Prince Albert dined with the Dutchess of 

t, at Frogmore House. 
On thesnarning of New Year's Day, the Queen and the Prince, accom- 
panied by the Dutchess of Kent-ond threc~of the children, repaired to the 
Riding-school, where they -vitnessed the distribution of the annual chari- 
ties to the poor of Windsor. [Seven hundred and fourteen families were 
relieved, some with provisions and others with articles of clothing. The 
usual allowance of ale was withdrawn. 

Prince Albert came to town on Tuesday; remained for some hours at 
Buckingham Palace; and returned to the Castle in the afternoon. 

Sir Robert and Lady Peel, the Earl of Lincoln, and Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
arrived on Tuesday, on a visit to the Queen. On the following day, Sir 
Robert, Lord Lincoln, and Mr. Herbert, joined Prince Albert in a shooting- 
excursion. During Wednesday, Sir James and Lady Graham, and Mr. | 
W. E. Gladstone, arrived. Some of the visiters took their departure on 
Thursday, and the rest on Friday. 


The Metropolis. 

A Free-trade meeting was held on Tuesday evening, at the Horns 
Tavern, Kennington; Mr. Hawes and Mr. 'T. D’Eyncourt, the Members for | 
Lambeth, being present. Mr. Robert Pope, the Chairman, declared him- 
self a convert to Mr. Cobden— 

He had only recently become a Free-trader. He had been much struck by the 
arguments which he had heard adduced at a recent Anti-Corn-law meeting in 
the borough of Lambeth; and a speech of that great man Mr. Cobden, which he 
had had an opportunity of listening to lately at Wakefield, had decided him never 
at any future election to support any but a Free-trader. 

Mr. Hawes made a Free-trade speech; giving an historical account of 
the rise and progress of the Corn-laws, and showing that the farmers had 
not reaped any benefit from their enactment. Every attempt both in 
ancient and modern times to restrict the supply of food had failed to ac- 
complish what the projectors intended; but there was one law which sur- 
vived the longest of any— 

In 1773, a law was passed which approached more nearly to free trade than 
any of the others; and it happened, singularly enough, that the statute of 1773 
remained longest upon the statute-book. That law allowed corn to come into 
our markets at a nominal duty when the price in this country was over 48s.; and 
he could show from excellent authority, that twenty years after it passed the con- 
dition of the farmers was better than it had since been with a higher protection. 

Mr. D’Eyncourt was next heard. He declared for free importation; but 
thought that the abolition of the Corn-laws should be accompanied with | 
the removal of all other protective duties. This avowal was supposed by 
gome persons to conceal a reservation; and Mr. D’Eyncourt was asked to 
be more explicit. He declined, on the ground that he had never given a 
pledge as to the course he was to pursue in Parliament, and never would. 
Rejoinders followed: but Mr. D’Eyncourt having stated towards the close 
of the meeting that he intended to vote for “ the entire, unconditional, and 
immediate repeal of the Corn-laws,” good humour was restored. The 
adoption of a petition to Parliament, and the tender of a vote of thanks to 
the leading members of the League, terminated the proceedings. 

Meetings in support of free trade have also been held this week at 


P 








| 


| Street,on Tuesday; Mr. Henry Hoare, the banker, presiding. 


The annual dinner of the Farringdon-Without Conservative Association 
curred opportunely enough to enable the members to pass an opinion on 
The dinner took place at the Sussex Hotel, Bouverie 
The party 
numbered about seventy. The speeches were high-flown, but indistinct: 
the meeting seemed equally unanimous and enthusiastic in supporting Sir 
Robert Peel and opposing free trade! Mr. Sergeant Warren, in proposing 
“ Sir Robert Peel and her Majesty's Ministers,” asserted that Sir Robert 
had forfeited no pledge which he made in 1841; and that he had done no- 
thing to justify the meeting “ in denying his pretensions as a sagacious, a 
consistent, a wise, and an honest politician”; a toast that was drunk with 
“ three times three and much applause.” 


oc 
public matters. 


A soi-disant “ railway projector” was charged at the Lambeth Police-office, on 
Saturday, with a gross fraud. Mr. Jacobs, recently a draper in the Isle of Wight, 
advertized for a situation in a mercantile or railway office; offering a douceur of 
501, He received an answer from the aceused, Benjamin Brown; who offered for 
1002. to induct him into an office in one of two railway companies which he had 
projected—the “ Prince of Wales, (!) Oxford, and London,” and the “ London 
and Windsor.” The complainant came to London, and saw Mr. Brown; who 
declared that both lines were registered. Allured by his promises, Mr. Jacobs 
paid 502. in cash, and gave a bill for another 50/. A horribly misspelled and un- 
grammatical “ agreement,” drawn up by the “ projector,” did not open the eyes 
of his dupe; who was treated with a month's salary in advance out of his own 
cash, and received as a security a bill for 95/. drawn by Brown and accepted by 
“ William Mead.” The new official could not discover the office of the company 
to which he belonged; and in vain he demanded permission to commerce his 
duties. Then he lost sight altogether of the “ projector.” On inquiring at the 
Stamp-ottice, he found that the schemes were not registered. He sought out 
Brown at his residence; demanded his money back; and not getting it, he gave 
him into custody. The Magistrate was astonished that Mr. Jacobs had been “so 
soft as to part with his money.” A solicitor’s clerk, who had been making in- 
quiries, said that the prisoner was a “ regular railway stag,” and a trader in bills. 
In defence, Mr. Brown stated that he was not a railway projector, but the mes- 
senger of one. He denied the assertion imputed to him, that he had registered 
the two lines—he merely stated that he was about to register them. The prisoner 
was remanded. 

When he was brought up on Monday, the Magistrate announced that the bill of 
exchange given to Jacobs had been found to be worthless. Brown was again re- 
manded. 

The prisoner was brought up for reéxamination on Wednesday; and the prose- 
cutor was further examined. It turned out that he had been not a linendraper, 
but a linendraper’s shopman. Several letters of a suspicious-looking kind from 
Brown to Jacobs were read; other circumstances were also detailed, showing what 
an easy victim the “ projector” had got hold of. Mr. Taylor, Assistant-Registrar 
of Joint-Stock Companies, deposed that the schemes of Brown had not been 
registered; and eventually Mr. Henry, the Magistrate, decided on committing the 
prisoner for trial on a charge of receiving money under false pretences. 

At Marlborough Street Police-office, on Saturday, Bennett, a young man, was 
charged with forgery. He had presented a check at the London and Westminster 
Bank for 47/. 10s., purporting to be drawn by Dr. William Gairdnet; the signa- 
ture was a forgery. A blank check had been purloined from Dr. Gairdner’s book ; 
but the Doctor knew nothing of the prisoner. The man said that he picked up 
a pocket-book in the street, and the check was in it. He was committed for 
trial. 

Mr. Coroner Wakley has had another contest with a Police Magistrate, respect- 
ing the presence of accused parties at inquests though they be already committed 
for trial by the Magistrate. Three persons—James Hogan, his wife Ann, and 
William Barry—were accused of causing the death of one Connell; they were 





| taken before Mr. Paynter, the Magistrate of the Hammersmith Police-office, and 


he committed them for trial on a charge of manslaughter. When the Coroner’s 
Jury assembled the accused people were not present; and an adjournment 
took place, that an application might be made to Mr. Paynter for their pro- 
duction. The Jury met again on Wednesday. A message was brought from the 
Magistrate, declaring that he had no power to send prisoners who had been com- 
mitted for trial before a Coroner’s Jury; indeed, a prisoner once being committed, 
all the Magistrate’s power over him ceased. He also denied the power of the Co- 
roner to order the apprehension of any one before a verdict had been returned; 
doubted the necessity for the presence of those accused of homicide at the in- 
quest; and even thought it unfair to them, as making the inquest too much re- 
semble atrial. Mr. Wakley impugned the Magistrate's law and logic ; quoting from 
statutes to show that Mr. Paynter had quite misconceived the office and powers 
of a Coroner. The Jury sided with him; refused to examine witnesses; and re- 
turned this special verdict—* We find that Edmund Connell, from the mortal 
effects of fractures of the ribs on the left side of his chest, then and there died: 
but by whose violence such fractures were occasioned, there is not sufficient evi- 
dence before the jurors to show; because the persons suspected of having com~- 
mitted the said violence have been wilfully withheld from the inquest by officers 
acting under the authority of the Magistrates and the Commissioners of Police.” 

A navigator has been killed on the Richmond Railway works at Battersea, by 
falling under a truck which was descending an “ incline”: two wheels passed over 
his chest, and crushed him to death. 


The Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the week end- 


ing on Saturday last shows the following general results. 


Number of Autumnal Annual 











deaths average. average. 
Zymotic (or Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious) Diseases.... 206 } ere 184 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat 81 109 eee 106 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses 130 155 » 159 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration 298 = . = 
ecee 29 2 . 2 

Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion 70 68 . 71 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &¢. ... 6... cee ec ee ee ee ee eeeene oe a 6 ° 6 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &¢. «0... 06s cece eeenee 10 132 . 10 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c. .... 0 6.6 e eee ees 7 6 ° 6 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. ........- 1 1 . 1 
(at aeuinatg Beate ae teas Aa AR EE 47 74 > eB 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance ........+....00+ 12 27 26 

910 1,020 ... 963 


Total (including unspecified causes) .... inbonbens er 

The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 46.9° in the sun to 28.3° in 

the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the average mean 

temperature by 2.3°. The mean direction of the wind for the first four days 
was North-north-west, and for the remainder of the week West-south-west. 


The Probinces. 
Lord Morpeth has issued the following reply to the requisition from the 
electors of the West Riding of Yorkshire— Bip et 
“ Gentlemen—I am deeply penetrated by the gratifying import of the invitation 
which has just been conveyed to me. More than one reason might have induced 
me not to resume a Parliamentry life at present; but if the electors of the West 
Riding shall determine to persevere in the prompt and generous movement they 








Islington, Lambeth, and Bermondsey. 





have made in my favour, I cannot hesitate, in such a crisis of public affairs as 
| the present, to mA myself at their disposal. I appreciate the kindness of the 
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suggestion for dispensing with a winter canvass, and I should feel it invidious to 
yisit some of the polling-districts and omit others. I will, therefore, present my- 
self on the day of nomination at Wakefield, and there submit the issue to the de- 
cision of this great constituency. The inhabitants of the W est Riding are already 
acquainted with the principles by which my public conduct, in and out of office, 
has been guided. | still adhere to them in all essential points : but if I am sent 
to the House of Commons at the present juncture, I should deem it the main ob- 
ject of my mission to insist upon an immediate and final repeal of the Corn-laws. 
« | have the honour to be, gentlemen, Morrern.” 

Mr. Daniel Gaskell, who formerly represented Wakefield, has been in- 
vited by the Fre e-traders of that borough to become a candidate when 
a vacancy shall occur; and he has consented. 

Admissions of a singular kind for a “ constitutional ” Peer were made by 
the Marquis of Londonderry at the annual meeting of the Durham County 
Conservative Society, in Sunderland, on Tuesday. The Marquis presided ; 


thy 





and complained that he had been “ unjustly censured” for the defeat of 


Mr. Purvis at the last Durham election— 

One seat in the representation of the city of Durham had always been filled in 
the interest of the Wynyard family; and he felt it to be his duty to uphold th 
influence of his family by all means in his power: he was still convinced that 
the course he had deemed it his duty to pursue on that occasion was right; and 





it was now evident, in keeping Mr. Purvis out, that he had taken the _proper 
course to uphold the family influence in the city, which was identified with the 
true interests of the Conservative party. Mr. Purvis had now withdrawn all fur- 


ther pret nsions to the representation of that city, and had shown that he could 
not be elected in opposition to the interests of the Wynyard family. 

Having in this fashion disposed of the city, his Lordship turned to the 
county, and announced his arrangements— 

He had always resolved that Lord Seaham should become a candidate for t! 
Northern Division on the first occasion after he had attained his majority ; and 
whenever a vacancy happened Lord Seaham would be prepared to redeem a pledge 
given some years ago, and otten repeat d. <As regarded Mr. Liddell, that gentle- 
man had no claims on the representation paramount to those on which Lord 
Seaham rested for the suffrages of the electors. Mr. Liddell had only come for- 
ward at the last moment, backed by a subscription, without making any especial 
personal sacrifices; and it had always been understood and implied that Lord 
Seaham would, when an occasion arrived, stand forward and uphold the Conser- 
vative influence in this division of the county. In pursuance of this determination, 
Lord Seaham would be a candidate at the next election, and would give every 
elector an opportunity of recording his vote; and so determined was he to maintain 
the position he had taken, that he would rather spend ten, fifteen, or twenty thou- 
— pounds in a contest, than he would withdraw, after the pledges he had given 


and the hopes he had held out. 


Free-trade meetings are scanty in number; and such as have been held 
do not possess any distinguishing feature. Brighton, Lewes, Carnarvon, 
and Malmsbury, are the places. 

Agricultural Protectionists, under the impulses of doubt and alarm as to 
the measure kept in reserve for them by Sir Robert Peel, have been hold- 
ing meetings during the week. The list includes the Warwickshire Pro 
tection Society, the Worcestershire, Devonshire, Buckinghamshire, Bed- 
fordshire, Sussex, (two meetings,) East Cumberland, Somersetshire, Berk- 
shire, Hertfordshire, Northamptonshire, Nottinghamshire, the Malton, and 
the Banbury. In the majority of cases the resolutions adopted amount to 
this—that agriculture cannot exist without “ protection ” against the 
foreign competitor; that the existing protection is scarcely enough, but as 
it is in danger of being swept away it behoves the agricultural body to 
adopt measures for averting the ruin which threatens them; and that with 
this view, preparations be made for selecting, on all occasions, as represen- 
tatives in Parliament, those only who are known to be “ true, uncompro- 
mising, and unflinching friends of protection.” The proceedings present one 
prominent feature—the declared determination of the agricultural body to 
rely upon themselves for the future; net trusting to Ministerial professions; 


believing that Sir Robert Peel has already deeply injured them, and intends | 


to complete his work with their utter ruin. The Hertfordshire meeting 


prescuts the solitary instance ofa formal adherence to Sir Robert Peel and 
the * Conservative majority” of the House of Commons, on the principle 
that ever ium should be considered honest till he is proved to be a rogue. 


The League formed a subject of attack at all the meetings; the cry of 
* scarcity” received no belief or toleration; and Sir Robert Peel, where 
not actually denounced, was spoken of as a man to be feared rather than 
trusted—in no case was he claimed as a friend. 

The Sussex Protectionists commenced, at Lewes, on Tuesday, the first 
of a conte: 
trate, was called to the chair. Mr. John Ellman enforced a comprehensive 
resolution— 

“ That we therefore recommend every farmer, nay, every well-wisher to his 
country, to come forward boldly and exert himself strenuously to return as Mem- 
bers to Parliament, those and those only who will speak out plainly, and not sufter 
one iota of our present protection to be taken from us, whether it be by Whig or 
Tory. That in so doing, we are convinced that we are not only preventing our 
own ruin, but also that of the millions of tradesmen, artisans, and labourers, en- 
tirely dependent for support on the agricultural interest of the empire.” 

Carried, with applause; also the following, moved by Mr. Burrell— 

“ That when we recollect that from 54s. to 56s. was named by Sir Robert Peel 
as the price the farmers might look forward to under that law, taking an average of 
years—and when we also remember the farmers have not received that price, and 
that even now, with reports of famine falsely and wickedly set abroad to raise 
the price, the average of wheat is only 58s. 9d.—we cannot but express the opin- 
ion of this meeting, that if any part of that protection be taken away, the te- 
nantry of the country will be grossly deceived.” 

In connexion with this resolution, Mr. Ellman remarked, that the aver- 
age of the six weeks when Sir Robert Peel proposed his bill was 61s. 10d. ; 
whereas the average at the present moment was only 58s. 9d. 

The second meeting of the Sussex Protectionists was held at Chichester 
on Wednesday, at the Corn Exchange. The proceedings were unusually 
animated; a circumstance attributable in part to the presence of the Duke 
of Richmond and some others of the Lennox family, and also to the fact 
that the meeting were not on all points of the same mind, which caused 
Some amusing sallies and repartees. The Earl of March, as usual, was not 
able to attend; but he sent a letter instead—a lecture in favour of the Corn- 

ws. A solemn auto da fe closed the business of the day, the Times 

newspaper being the martyr. 
_ The Honourable and Reverend L. V. Harcourt, who presided, character- 
ied the prozeedings of the League as “ unconstitutional, anti-national, 
and most injurious to the working classes.” Mr. Pryme implored the meet- 
ing to be active, lest ruin should overtake them— 


plated series of meetings. Mr. Richardson, a County Magis- 


There never was a time that agriculturists should bestir themselves more than 
at present: seeing that the head ofthe Whig party had declared himself in favour 
of free trade, and that the head of the party in power seemed disposed to follow 
that example. He believed that, unless the agriculturists were firm, they would 
be sacrificed in the next session of Parliament to the Anti-Corn-law League. 

Captain Pilkington was intrusted with a resolution which pledged the 
meeting to return only such men to Parliament were known to be the 















unflinching friends of agriculture. ‘The Captain's enforceuent of his 
pledge ¢ xcited jocularity in some of his hearers— 
He was happy tosay that the popular clamour for free trade did not prevail in the 
county of Sussex, as it did in some of the manufacturing districts. The culti- 
of the soil—the British farmers—had been denounced as wicked and un- 
christianlike and grasping monopolists. (4 vere, * theyare!” Conf usion.) 
They had been told that the landlords and farmers had been wit r from 
he people the food which Providence intended for them. (Cries ¢/ True, 
true!” followed by cheers.) They were not n polists. (A ery,“ 7 are! 














and uproar.) The manufacturers who had an iw ] t 1ey- 
lenders, were the monopolists. The men who specul ‘ wht it 
up to sell at their own price, were monopolist rn nd- 
owner They were obliged to pay rent, poor-rates, ltithes. (4 ‘Tal 
off the tithes, then. Hisses and « And t W vten « | t ll 
ut any price they could get: they were no polists, Could they him a 
farmer who had made his fortune? No. (Cries ef * Thousan oo 
No; he was an animal unknown. (Laughter and « s.) Wer a 
suckland would soon be down and geologize him wil i he 
f, and send him up to the British Mus 1 ina glass ¢ f 
r.) he farmer, too, paid more than the manufacturer. \ | fox 
gion, and provided for the sic! l : nd- 
A voice, Who keeps the fa every 
of weathe nd when he spent h tell 
what return he was to have; whereas the 1 could 
Therefore the farmer should be protec see the f er 
and his men put to eat rye bread and boil t 
day? (Cries of Curry powder!” and much la er.) 
The resolution was duly carried; also another which dire tions 
to be present d to both Llouses of Parliament. 
The Duke of Richmond was received with cheers, mingled with cries of 
“Salmon! salmon!” His introductory remarks were congratulatory in 
so far as the number and influence of the meeting were cone: ut th 


same feeling did not exist when the state of things at the political fountain 
head was considered— 

“ Gentlemen, it has been said by some that we ought not at the | t mo- 
ment to move, because first we ought to wait till we hear what the plan of Sir 








Robert Peel is. My opinion upon that is, if we wait until then it will be too late: 
it will be like shutting the door after the steed is st ; ae that Sir 
Robert Peel does intend to get rid of protection; whether gradi not we 
know not, but we know that he is going to do it. And why do we know it? I 
‘ must call your attention to the facts of this case. Some fortnight or t veeks 
ago, after Lord Jolin Russell, the leader of the Whig party, proclaimed his 
anxiety to join the League, what does Sir Robert Peel do? Beeause one or two 
members of his Cabinet will not violate every pledge made upon the in nd 
every opinion expressed by them during their whole lives, he resigns his 


That office is to be filled up by the Queen; who sends for Lord John Russell; 
who would have been able to form a Cabinet had it not been for disagreement 
among some of his friends. Well, then, what did Sir Robert Peel do? He gave 
up the reins of government to the party who he knew would carry the immediate 





repeal of the Corn-laws. (Cheers, and cries of “ No.nol””) W ell th I would 
say, | wish rather that he had done it himself. (“ Ay, so he will !”) Well, then, 
if a man can be guilty of such treachery, for Heaven's sake let him « forward 


and avow it. (“ Hear, hear!” and cheers.) What was it that he wanted at 
that moment? The repeal of the Corn-laws. But he could not carry it; and 
therefore he threw up the government, that it might come into the | of Lord 
John Russell. That is conduct, in my opinion, unworthy of a state (Cries 
of “ No, no!” and chee rs.) 

The Duke next referred to a handbill which had been put into his hand 
as he was going to the hustings, signed “ One of the Million,” and which 
advised the labourers to sign a petition for free trade— 





“In this handbill—(“ Read, read!” )—it is said, ‘ Sign for free tra you will 
| have more work, better pay, and better living.’ Now, if you look at the countries 
| where corn is cheap, they will show you what will come to you. In those coun- 

tries, as you have een told already, the labourers are worse otf than labourers in 
| any other part of the world; they are worse fed, clothed, and housed. Some time 


since, an Irish labourer came to London, and with his only sixpence went to pur- 
chase some eggs: the shopkeeper gave him four. ‘Why,’ exclaimed he, ‘I could 
have a dozen for that money in the county of Mayo.’ * Then, asked the shopman, 
‘why did you not stay there?’ ‘ Why,’ said the Irishman, ‘ because | could not 
get the sixpence to purchase the eggs with. (Loud laughter, and cries of 
“ That'snew! where dia he get the sixpence, then?”) Now, you will observe, that 
is exactly what, in my humble opinion, will be the cast of the labourers of Eng- 
land, and more particularly of the agricultural labourers.” 

He entreated the agriculturists not to “compromise” the priuciple of 
protection— 

“Task you not to compromise this great question; because if we once seek 
to compromise it, we get rid of the principle altogether. I ask you also to re- 
member, that in the event of war with a foreign country, if we grow not nearly 
as much wheat as is necessary for the consumption of our own people, whether 
France, Germany, Russia, or Poland, will not : able to defeat us—not on the 
yn of Blenheim and Waterloo, nor in the actions of Trafalgar and the Nile, 
yut in the task of providing food for our people? Gentlemen, I can only tell you, 
that in pa your petition, I shall be happy to express to her Majesty the 
deep value I entertain for the yeomanry and labourers of England, and to assure 
her of my deep sense that the public opinion is very different from the bought 
and popular clamour which has been excited in some of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Gentlemen, you as well as I have interests to protect and support. I ask 
you all to make a pull, a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether. And 
when, I ask, have the respectable inhabitants of this county made that pull in 
vam sr 

Lord William Lennox wished from his heart that the speeches just de- 
livered had been heard by some of the members of the League. Mr. Cob- 
den and others were very abusive of the landlords; but let them look at 
home, and consider the tortures they inflicted on helpless children; and 
here Lord William revived the old stories of the Factory Committee. As 
to the Premier— 

He considered Sir Robert Peel had forfeited his word, and violated the pledge 
he gave when he went into power under the banners on which was inscribed “ Pro- 
tection to Agriculture.” In the words of the poet, 

* An open foe may prove a curse, 

But a pretended friend is worse.” 
They had that in Sir Robert Peel; and the sooner they got rid of lim, and those 
that supported him, the better. He was at a loss to know where Sir Kobert Peel 
would take his seat in the House next session. The Radicals would have nothing 
to do with him. Cobden had said at the Covent Garden Parliament, lately, that 








no man of respectability and honour ought to speak tosuch a man. ‘The Pre- 

























































































SEWS] B94 ves denounced the League; accusing it of a desire to corrupt the 
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mier’s own friends were disgusted with him. He (Lord William Lennox) was in | 
London during the Ministerial interregnum, and he could assure the meeting that 
a Conservative would be immediately recognized by the long face he pulled. | 
“ The greatest political scoundrel that ever existed” was a mild term to some | 
that he heard applied to Sir Robert Peel. He thought they must have him on | 
the floor of the noth and he recommended the agriculturists to send up an 

empty sack marked “ English Agriculture,” and tell Sir Robert to bolster him- 
self up with full sacks from foreign ports. In conclusion, he would read to the 
moins some lines written by a late President of au Agricultural Society, Sir John 

InCclair— . 


“ Let this be held the farmer's creed : 
For stock, seek out the choicest breed, 
In peace and plenty let them feed ; 
Your lands sown with the choicest seed, 
Let it not dung nor dressing need ; 
Enclose and drain it with all speed ; 
And you will soon be rich indeed.” 
(Great laughter.) To those lines he had added a few others— 
“ Turn out Sir Robert with all speed ; 
His Cabinet from free trade weed ; 
Don't trust to him—a broken reed, 
Who's faithless both in word and deed : 
Protection seek ; and thus agreed, 
The farmers may be rich indeed.” 
(Cheers and laughter.) A voice added— 
“The worst of verses I ever zeed "5 

And another— 

* And the worst of readers I ever heard read.” 

The speeches having ended, three cheers, with an admixture of hisses, 
were given for the Duke of Richmond; but three rounds of groans were 
dealt out to Sir Robert Peel. Then came the burning. A newspaper 
bearing strips of paper, upon which were printed in large letters, “ The 
Times,’ was paraded about, and cries of “ Take it away!” “Down with 
it!” were heard from the hustings. “Complimentary cheers” are said to 
have proceeded from the crowd when the Leading Journal was recognized ; 
but the parties bent on the burning persevered, and accomplished their ob- 
ject without molestation. 

The Warwickshire Association assembled at Warwick on Monday. 
The Earl of Aylesford was in the chair; and two of the County Members, 
Mr. C. N. Newdegate and Lord Brooke, were present. Mr. Dugdale and 
Mr. Shirley, the other Members, were absent. Mr. Dugdale’s detention was 
involuntary; but Mr. Shirley did not choose to attend, thinking it impolitic 
to take a part till Sir Robert Peel had submitted his propositions. This 
sentiment was received with marks of disapprobation. 

The Earl of Aylesford opened the proceedings by adverting to the 
restoration of the Peel Ministry. He expressed himself at a loss to assign 
a reason for the previous break-up— 

What had been the original cause of their dissension, and of the way in which 
those dissensions had been reconciled, they were utterly ignorant; and there 
would be no opportunity of explanation till the meeting of Parliament. But the 
effect upon the country had been a general apprehension that measures were 
entertained by the Cabinet for a reduction of the protection which British agri- 
culture at present enjoyed. 

Lord Brooke, the new Member for the Southern Division, made his 
débit; his election having taken place in his absence. - He dilated on the 
terms on which he had been returned— 

They had not only done him the honour of returning him to Parliament, but 
they had returned him independent and unfettered. They had sent him to Par- 
liament to use his best endeavours for the benefit of the country; and if, on the 
present occasion, he did not pledge himself at once both to measures and to men, 
it was because he postponed it to a future oceasion, when he hoped to be able to 
answer to his constituents for his conduct in Parliament. 

The agriculturists, he observed, were encompassed with enemies. There 
was the League with their money; and there was also Lord John Russell, 
who by a kind of second-sight, acquired, perhaps, during his residence in 
Scotland, had gone suddenly round from a fixed duty to free trade. But 
how did the question stand with the present Government? 

This, of course, was a difficult question, which nobody could decide at present, 
for no one knew what the present Government would propose. All they did know 
was, that they must prod wepared, come what might—that they must stand 

repared to act. He iene and hoped that Sir Robert Peel would be their friend. 

e was at the head of a powerful Government and a powerful party; and he 
trusted that Sir Robert would see the necessity of standing up for protection. 
He could hardly think that, with the example before his eyes so recently of the 
utter failure of Lord John Russell to form a Free-trade Government, he would 
propose those measures which were generally ascribed to him. But should he do 
so—which he trusted and believed he would not—he would meet the fate of his 
immediate predecessor. At the same time, they ought not to condemn him un- 
heard. They must wait with patience, but with firmness and caution, to hear 
what measures he meant to propound, and then act with boldness and decision. 
He begged to remind them, that Lord John Russell had acknowledged in his letter 
that the majority in the country was opposed to free trade. They were, there- 
fore, a strong party in themselves, and they were strong in the goodness of their 
cause; and would they be thrown down and overcome by a factious minority ? 
They ought, however, to follow the advice of his Lordship on another point: he 
advised his friends, by their meetings, their resolutions, and their petitions, to 
give the Government an excuse for repealing the Corn-laws. Let the agricul- 
turists by the same means give the Government an excuse for holding to them. 

Lord Brooke concluded by moving a resolution disclaiming all ground to 
protection for the sake of exclusive advantages to agriculture, but on the 
ground of the national advantages it conferred. Carried without dissent. 

The second resolution was then moved by Mr. Holbeche. It asserted, 
“that a diminution in agricultural protection would check the improve- 
ments that were now going on, and would prove injurious to the best inte- 
rests of the country generally.” 

Mr. Granville seconded the motion; and bespoke a fair hearing for Sir 
Robert Peel, doubtful as his position might be— 

Every man was to be held innocent till he was proved guilty. He hoped this 
would be the case with their present Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel, and that he 
would not further break his solemn pledge to protect the interests of agriculture. 
But Sir Robert Peel's resignation, and his making way for Lord John Russell's 
return to power fora short time—these circumstances made them feel uneasy ; and 
no one knew what amount of confidence to place in the stability of the present 
Corn-law. It had been asked what were agriculturists to do under these circum- 
stances? His answer was, let them watch—let them unite firmly together; and 
should a dissolution of Parliament take place, let them return men who would 
not follow in the somewhat devious course of Sir Robert Peel, but who would 
compel him really to give protection to agriculture. 

‘he subsequent resolutions were submitted and disposed of in due form. 
We shall cull a few extracts from some of the speeches, as illustrating the 
hopes and fears of the meeting. 








ies, and of raising outcries for bad purposes— 





Among the boldest of the statements that had been so put forth, was the asser- 
tion that the harvest of this country was deficient. For himself, he never had 
better crops than this year; and he could state that he had raised more good 

tatoes from the same quantity of ground last year than he had ever done before. 

Ie believed there never was a time when the cultivators of the soil were more in- 
clined to improvement; and if they were allowed a few years prosperity, they 
would add greatly to the productions of the soil. 

The question of scarcity was also adverted to by Mr. William Umbers: 
but he thought that potatoes were not the only diseased article in the 
market— 

It had been said, and with some truth, that there was a potato disease in 
the country: but there was also another disease among them—a_politician’s 
disease; for he thought rotten politicians were nearly as numerous as rotten pota- 
toes. He thought as electors it was their duty to find a remedy for this disease; 
and if they could infuse a little more integrity or independence into them, they 
would be greatly more wholesome. There were, however, two exceptions, and 
among these he must place their own Members. 

Mr. Charles Lucy, speaking of probabilities, was not sure whether the 
agriculturists would not have been better off if they had had to contend 
with Lord John Russell. 

He would quote the words which Sir Robert Peel had himself used in the House 
of Commons to Mr. Disraeli, with the alteration of only a single word— 

“Give me the bold, erect, and manly foe, 
Whom I may meet, perchance return the blow: 
Oh, Heaven, of all the ills thy wrath can send, 
Save me, oh save me, from a treacherous friend |” 
He had only to say, further, that if they were but true to themselves, when a 
general election came, they would beat all the Lord John Russells in the kingdom. 
( Cheers.) 

Mr. Newdegate had also his misgivings as to Sir Robert Peel— 

He confessed he thought there was danger that Sir Robert Peel would attempt 
to undermine their protective system. Sir Robert uttered last session a few wo 
which Mr. Newdegate heard, and which he would never forget-—that he doubted 
whether the doctrine of protection could be maintained upon the argument of re- 
taining this country independent of a foreign supply of corn. The man who could 
begin to doubt that doctrine was already more than half a Free-trader in his 
heart. (Loud cheers.) But he was not surprised that Sir Robert Peel doubted 
it. He had already, by his monetary system, rendered the country dependent 
upon foreign exchanges for the means of purchasing our food from each other; 
and it was but one step further to make us dependent upon foreign nations for 
the supply of that food itself. He believed, after attentively considering what had 
fallen trom Sir Robert Peel and Sir James Graham—he confessed it did seem to 
him that they were making progress as Free-traders. The rupture in the Cabi- 
net, the throwing the Government into the hands of Lord John Russell just when 
that nobleman had announced himself as determined tocarry ultra free trade—taking 
these facts and circumstances together, let no man tell him that there was not 
cause for fear. He might be told that it was not fair to draw conclusions at 
present. But there was no good policy in restraining the expression of opinions 
which were formed on a sound basis. Sir Robert Peel was her Majesty's Mimster— 
they were her Majesty's people; theirs was a representative government, and it was 
their duty to have their opinions represented. (Loud cheers.) And he told them that 
the time had come, by meetings like the present, by the determination of their con- 
duct, by the open and unflinching avowal of their opinion, to show to her Majesty 
and Sir Robert Peel—when he spoke of her Majesty, he did it with the deepest 
respect, but she was the head of the state, and she acted through her Minister— 
to show the Minister your feelings—to show him that if he meant to go further 
towards free trade he would be going against the feelings of the nation. 

An address to the Queen, petitions to both Houses of Parliament, and an 
“extra” subscription, were all agreed to. 

The members of the Essex Society assembled at Colchester on Satur- 
day; and were addressed by Sir John Tyrell and Mr. Charles G. Round, 
the Members for the Northern Division of the county, with several others. 
Sir John Tyrell declared that he scarcely knew the position in which the 
agriculturists stood at the present moment—* Whether they were in the 
hands of a provisional government, or whether the Duke of Wellington had 
gone to Sir Robert Peel, or Sir Robert Peel to the Duke, no one knew.” 
He was inclined to suspect, however, that all was not right, from the cir- 
cumstance that Lord Stanley, the friend of the Duke of Richmond, had 
retired from the Government. Mr. Round promised to oppose all attempts 
to alter the present sliding scale. 


The Duke of Buckingham presided at the annual meeting of the Royal 
Bucks Agricultural Society, held at Aylesbury on Wednesday: Captain 
Fitzmaurice, M.P., and Mr. Clayton, M.P., were present. The Duke con- 
fessed himself altogether in the dark as to the causes which led to the re- 
cent change of Ministry— 

He had heard it ascribed to a difference of opinion on the subject of the Corn- 
laws. It was rumoured that Sir Robert Peel had declared in favour of repeal, or 
at least of a large modification of the existing law; and under such circumstances, 
it became the imperative duty of the agriculturists to be watchful of their inte- 
rests. And by whom, he would ask, was the threatened blow to be struck 2? 
Why, by their own professed friends: the Whigs were consistent in the cause they 
had adopted; but not so the Conservatives, who had been placed in the ascendant 
by the agricultural voice. He could understand its coming from the Opposition, 
and could accord to them that they had honestly and fairly adhered to their prin- 
ciples; but if it be the case with Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues that they had 
agreed to become the instruments for a repeal of the Corn-laws, and thereby de- 
stroy the agricultural interest of the country, he was then pre vared to say that 
they were acting in the very teeth of those by whom they had been supported, 
and whom they were bound to protect. These were his opinions; but he was 
Gesirous of waiting for confirmation until the meeting of Parliament, when they 
would be able to know what the real intentions of the Ministry were with refer- 
ence to this important question. : 

Captain Fitzmaurice reciprocated the opinion expressed by the Chair- 
man, that the agriculturists possessed the power of compelling the existing 
Administration to stand to its engagements. He moved a resolution im- 
plying suspicion of Ministers, and warning the agricultural body of their 
danger. 

The Bedfordshire Society held its meeting on Saturday, at Bedford. The 
catechizing of Lord Alford and Mr. Astell, the County Members, was one 
of the objects; and both gentlemen were present. In the introductory 
speeches, reflections of the usual kind were heaped on Sir Robert Peel,— 
Major Gilpin asserting that the Premier had inflicted “a heavier blow” on 
agriculture than any which had been given by the League; and the League 
itself was described by the Chairman as “ an association the most powerful 
ever known either in or out of Parliament.” The assurances tendered by 
Lord Alford and his colleague were not bold enough for the excited agri- 
culturists. Lord Alford declined to say whether he would support Sir 
Robert Peel, or not, in his apprehended policy; declaring that “he would 
not consent to go into the House of Commons bound to a certain course.’ 
He endeavoured to comfort the meeting by a figure drawn from two rail- 
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way trains, the one in chase of the other, and Sir Robert Peel the driver of | The East Cumberland Society met at Carlisle on Saturday; Sir George 
the first— aay 3 , Musgrave in the chair. The speakers abstained from any direct allusion 
Sir Robert Peel was not justified in the precise course he took: but they were | to the Ministry ; confining their strictures to the actings of the League, and 
in the position of people who engaged to go by a train at thirty miles an hour, asserting that the Corn-laws were working well for all classes, and that the 
and the man puts on the steam and takes them at the rate of one hundred; but, | ery of scarcity was factious and unfounded. 
however angry they might be, they would admit he was the only person to take ; a : , . " : 
them in safety; and his excuse would be, that there was another train coming At the Nottinghamshire meeting, which took place at Newark on Wed- 
after them at the rate of one hundred and fifty miles an hour, and, by Jove, that , "¢Sday, letters from Lord Lincoln (Member for the Southern Division of 
was the only plan of getting out of the way. (Great confusion.) Still, he ad- the ¢ ounty) and Mr. W. E. Gladstone (Member for Newark), accounting 
mitted that Sir Robert Peel had no right to make children of them, as he had done. | for their absence, were read. Lord Lincoln said— 








Mr. Astell seems to have been heard in silence. He assured the meeting | _ “ If I now stood in the position of an independent Member of Parliament, un- 
that he was still a Protectionist, but he did not say whether he would ad- | fettered by the ties of official duty, I should have been not only willing, but 
here to Sir Robert Peel or abandon him. | anxious either to attend the meeting, (though not a member of the ——- 

or to give such explanations by letter of my views upon the subject, which 


The Hertfordshire Society met at St. Albans on Wednesday. Three | will no doubt be brought under discussion, as my constituents would under 
Peers were present,—the Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl of Essex, and Lord | such cireumstances have had a right to expect. As a Minister of the Crown, 1 
Dacre: the chair was assigned to the first. The Marquis declared his | am precluded by a sense of public duty from taking either of these courses.” 


inability to clear up the mystery which surrounded the Ministerial position. Mr. Gladstone— 
He could not account for the recent changes on the ground that necessity | _ “ Business, independently of other difficulties, will, I fear, prevent my comply- 
existed for a repeal of the Corn-laws— ing with the invitation to the meeting at Newark.” “ I trust, however, that in 


« There was no fear of scarcity; prices were moderate; and there was no want | Whatever situation I may be placed, I shall always be desirous to secure for agri- 
of employment. Looking at these things, he must say, that if Sir Robert Peel culture everything that upon a just view of the general interests it can claim, 
had so far forgotten himself as to resolve on a repeal of the Corn-laws, he could and to see those who are ¢ onnect d with it exercise a powerful influence upon and 
only attribute the change to fear. With regard to the League, he would not stop | 8 4 part of the community. 
to pass an opinion as to whether or not it should have been put down long ago | — Other excuses were received. Lord John Manners, Mr. Gladstone’s col- 
by the strong arm ot the law; but, for himself, he should be most willing to sup- | league in the representation of Newark, declined to accept an invitation to 
port any petition to Parliament, or remonstrance to the Government, against the | the meeting, on the ground that he is not and never was a member of the 





continuance of the atrocious practices of that body.” ci - | Society. Mr. Knight assigns bad health in excuse. The Duke of Portland 
The Earl of Essex adverted also to the Ministerial position. Ile could writes thus— ri : 

not allow himself to think that Sir Robert Peel intended to commit the “ Welbeck, Dec, 28, 1845. 

deed imputed to him; and he thought that the abuse and censure heaped “ Sir—I have received your letter. If I find that the Agricultural Protection 


upon him could only have been justified by the certain knowledge that Sir | Society propose to adopt efficacious measures for their protection, I shall be quite 
Robert meant to repeal the Corn-laws—not merely that he intended to | ready to assist them; but not otherwise; for I cannot encourage the delusion that, 
modify them; in a word, that Sir Robert Peel was to adopt the policy of | except by fighting the Corn-law League with the same weapons, they will do the 
Lord John Russell. Now, he could not believe that Sir Robert had any sunallest good. =" ? . ™ 

such intention; and he did not think it would be proper or politic to take m I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Scorr PORTLAND. 

any strong measures against his Administration on the supposition that he | lhe Prot ‘ctionists of Bury St. Edmund's arrang d for “a public meet- 
meant to propose repeal. At the same time, he must say that the agri- | "go! the inhabitants,” to be held on ] riday week; but they were out- 
culturists were in the condition of children, who, if not much burnt, were nuinbered and outvoted by the I ree-traders who assembled on the occasion, 
much scorched. ‘Lhe Earl touched upon a practical question of some | 4 resolution deprecating any alteration of the Corn-law was moved on the 
importance— one side; and an amendment, assigning many evils to the existence of that 

“J allude to a measure brought in last session for the introduction, duty free, | law, was put forth on the other. The majority in favour of the amend- 
of Indian corn, lentils, and linseed. No one will accuse me of being a Free-trader, | ment was in the ratio of 20 to 1. 
but I believe no measure would be so beneficial to agriculture as the abolition of | ( 
the present duties on the articles I have named. If such a change was effected, It is now definitively arranged that the colliers and miners of Cyfarthfa are 
instead of seeing in your cou.ty but a few cows and heifers in the shape of | to have an advance in their wages of ten per cent. The operatives of Dawlais, 
horned cattle, an abundant supply might be furnished to our markets. If the | Pendawau, and Plymouth, will be advanced at the same rate-—Monmouth 
farmers of Norfolk and Lincoln can furnish a large quantity of horned cattle at | j/epin. 2 
the present ruinous prices of the food on which they must be fatted, how im- 
mensely their condition must be improved when they have only to pay a half or a 
third of the present price for the products I have spoken of. It is an undeniable 
fact, that the amount of stock imported has been quintupled since the passing of 
the Tariff. The importation of sheep has risen from 108 to 18,000; and yet we 
all know the price of meat in London is from 8d. to ls. a pound. ‘This is a proof 
that we do not raise at present a sutlicient quantity to mect the demand.” 

Lord Essex concluded by moving a resolution essentially different from 
those adopted at other meetings: it was— 

“ That the accession of a new Administration to office since the notice of this 
meeting makes it advisable to abstain from proposing any specific resolutions as 
to the rights of agriculture, until some further indication is given of the measures 
Supposed to be contemplated by the Government.” 

This was carried without dissent. 


| Not long since, an order for forty thousand stand of arms was received in Bir- 
mingham trom Government; in consequence of which, and other orders of a simi- 
lar character, the gun-trade is in a state of high prosperity. Most of the guns 
ordered, it is said, are to be put in store at the barracks at Weedon. 


Yarham, the man who turned Queen's evidence with respect to the murder of 
an old woman at Yarmouth, has been arrested in Gloucestershire, on suspicion of 
having been the actual murderer. A Mrs. Dick had declared, that, after the three 
men whom Yarham tried in vain to convict had been acquitted, he confessed to 
her that he was the real criminal. He has been privately examined before the 
Yarmouth Magistrates. 

The inquest on the bodies of the two men who were killed last week on the 
Norfolk Railway commenced, at Thetford, on Friday. Johnson, a plate-layer, 

. . ” — stated, that at the time of the accident the train was proceeding very fast—pro- 

Lord Dacre moved the next resolution : it expressed implicit and un- | }ably a mile a minute. He had inspected the rails at ‘that place in the rnorning, 
abated confidence in the justice of Parliament; deprecating at the same | and at that time no defect was apparent. Mr. George Parker Bidder, the engi- 
time the designs of the League. Lord Dacre entered at some length into | yeer to the line, was examined, he disaster occurred on an “incline” of 1 in 
an exposition of the theory upon which the Corn-laws were established: | 100, This was his surmise as to the cause of it—* It is clear to me or to any 
he disliked the word “ protection,” as not conveying the right idea. He | other practical man, from the state of the engine, the condition of the rails, the 
summed up his argument thus—*“I want, then, in short, no other protec- | length the engine travelled from the rails, its turning twice over after tearing up 
tion than taxation general, free application of capital, free disposition of its | and twisting the rails, that the engine-man shut the steam off suddenly. The 
produce, and free trade in manufactured articles.” As to the League, Lord | Steam-regulator indicates that he did so. The effect of suddenly shutting off the 
Dacre was anxious to stir up resistance to its designs— > steam is, that the engine retards the velocity too much at once, and causes the 
©" 7 I could tndees vou to combine when chem conspire acainst the freedom of | C#tTiages to rush violently on the engine. W here this takes place at a particular 
election and independence of Parliament, I should not fear the result of the dis- | Poimt of vibration, it will depress the after-part of the engine, and throw it on one 
cussion of protection to agriculture in the House of Commons: but when I wit- | side, while the carriages would be thrown upon the other. I therefore consider 
hess the terrific intimidation of the great moneyed power, and the tremendous the immediate cause of the accident to be the great velocity and the sudden 
engine which these men have put in motion for assimilating this county to the shutting off of the steam. From the inquiries I have made of several persons, I 
state of some in the North, I feel called on by the attachment of old ties to sti- | find there was a cause why the steam was thus suddenly shut off. There was 
mulate you to exertion, while I express my indignation at the detestable tyranny | !0t MM h depth of bank where the accident happened, only six feet: this portion 
attempted to be imposed on you.” ’ . 2 “ | is liable~to very little subsidence: further on, the bank is sixteen feet high: 

The resolution was carried: also another which conveyed a request to | Previous to the accident, workmen were employed making a ‘lift’ on the line, to 


he € Members tec wl deeied oil ins Aiadiasih cite tan cad acto cure a subsidence that had taken place: they had been making a larger lift than 
the County Members to support the views of the meeting in Parliament. | eemal aud th +y had placed 1 green flag as a signal for the trains to pass over that 


The Members of the Northamptonshire Society gave expression to their | portion of the line at a moderate velocity. Before coming to it, the driver ought 
Opinions at a dinner which took place at Northampton on Tuesday. Mr. | gradually to have reduced the steam, — Phe probability is, however, that the 
Manning, of Harpole, was in the chair; supported by Lord Southampton, driver may have run down the same incline a thousand times with the same ve- 
Sir Charles Knightley, M.P., Mr. T. P. Maunsell, M.P., and Mr. A. S. locity and not met with any accident. There must have been an uncommon 
O'Brien, M.P. Many’ speeches were delivered, similar in sentiments to | Coucttrence of unfavourable circumstances to have caused the accident. | should 
those uttered at other Protection meetings; though the delivery may per- have no objection to travel tomorrow over that portion of the line at the rate ot 
haps have been more intense, from the convivial appliances. 





) ’ . . 
sixty miles per hour, with the steam suddenly shut off.” The train was behind 


. - ; time. 
Lord Southampton had occasion to return thanks for a toast; and he ex- | ‘The guards of the train not having sufliciently recovered to attend, the inquiry 
pressed his regret that he, who was the smallest landed proprietor among | was adjourned. , 
the noblemen in the county, should be the only one present— It was resumed on Tuesday. The evidence as to the speed of the train was very 





The assemblage, however, of such a numerous and respectable body of the | contradictory. Some eye-witnesses thought it was going at the usual rate; 
‘tenantry was, in his mind, a satisfactory answer to a letter which he saw lately | others that it was greatly accelerated. The accident was ascribed by several 
in the Globe, written by Mr. Vernon Smith to a Radical barber in Northampton— persons to a different cause from that surmised by Mr. Bidder: their testimony 
(Great laughter —who had called upon the Member for the borough to attend an | pointed to some explosion in the engine which forced it off the rail. A farm- 
Anti-Corn-law League dinner. Lord Southampton characterized the League as | bailiff noticed that a great quantity of fire was falling from the furnace; then 
the “greatest rogues in existence”; recommended the meeting to fortify them- | came a volley of steam, and the engine “ jumped”; a man on the engine ex- 
Selves by reading a certain speech by the late Mr. Canning; and adverted to the | tended his arm as if moving something, and then leaped off. Both the guards of 






‘ 





potato-disease, and several other things bearing on the foed question, the train declared that it was only going at the usual rate, thirty-five miles an 
He would not allow his Members to ¢o and do as they did last time; for he knew | hour, or a little above it—that is, about forty. Coldman, one of the men, felt the 
that in London, when he talked to many of them on these subjects, they said,“ Oh, | engine jumping, and then he saw the engine-driver shut off the steam; but till 





but, if we turn out Peel, who is to come in?” Never mind that. Peel, when in | that time it had not been interfered with. A vast volume of steam arose at the 
Opposition, was a much greater and more powerful man than he had ever been at | moment the engine jumped—witness believed, from some rupture of the boiler. 
the head of the Government, when nobody knew in what way he was going to act. | The inquest was again adjourned. 
He had always heard Peel say in the House of Commons, “] shall do this or I General Pasley, the Government Inspector-General of Railways, instituted an 
shall do that,” as if he had been at the head of the Government; but now, when inquiry into the cause of the accident on Wednesday. He viewed the spot where 
was there, he was afraid of speaking that way. He was afraid a great many | it occurred, and examined the engine, which had been partially taken to pieces to 
representatives of the farmers of England were exce¢ dingly doubtful. “He for one | see if there had been any rupture: nothing could be discovered calculated to force 
would elect persons who would not stand any nonsense, and who would put out | the engine off the rail; no tube or rod or axle was found to have been injured, 
Peel as soon as they would Russell. | General Pasley did not question the guards of the train. As usual, “ he gave no 
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opinion as to the cause of the accident”; and it is mentioned as a matter of com- 
plaint that the railway companies are never put in possession of his full report on 
the causes of disasters, but merely receive occasional hints for improvement. 

A labourer on the South-eastern Railway has been killed at the Ashford station ; 
the engine of a coke-train having knocked him down while he was busy moving | 
a “lorry”: the engine-driver used every effort to make him aware of his danger 
and avoid it, but in vain. 

A railway labourer has been cut in two by an express-train on the Brighton 
Railway, near Tinsley Green. The man had been drinking; and in attempting 
to cross the line at night, with a companion, he was knocked down by the engine; 
the other narrowly escaping a similar fate. 

It has now been a ertained that the bursting of the tank on the works of the | 
Harrington Water Company, at Liverpool, destroyed five lives; eight persons 
were grievously wounded; and a good deal of house property was ruined or | 
damaged. A Coroner's Jury have returned a verdict of “ Accidental Death.” 

Abberley Hall, near Worcester, a handsome Italian villa the property of Mrs. 
Moillett, was totally destroyed by fire on Christmas-day. A party of friends had as- | 
sembled, and their festivity was painfully broken by the alarm of fire. The only 

water which could be obtained was that from a pond a quarter of a mile off; and 
though every effort which the circumstances permitted was made to save tie 
building, the flames soon gained the ascendant, and bafHled the attempts to subdue 
them. 


IRELAND. 


At the meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, Mr. O'Connell 
devoted 2 long speech to remarks on the last report by the Times Commis- 
sioner on Darrynane; expressly premising, that he should not answer the | 
Commissioner until he had heard further from Mr. Maurice O'Connell. As a 
pre face to his counter-attack, he revived some of the old complaints against 
the 7 for its abuse of the Roman Catholic clergy—the “ surpliced 
ruffians,” &c.; and for “ eulogizing” the recent work of an “ infidel” tra- | 
ducer of the priesthood all over Europe, M. Michelet. He made a plentiful 
use of the words “ liar” and * lie” as applied to the Times, its Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Foster, and its “ Assistant Commissioner,” Mr. Russell; and he 
entered into various details, a few points of which may be given as speci- 
mens of the way in which he encountered the charges against him. 


Ymes 








He accused the Commissioner and reporter of having, in their recent visit to 
his estates, purpos ely overlooke 1 places which are thriving. He denied that 
Conn il was his “ agent ie was only a cle rk ; and he was a miracle of Father 
Mathew’s—a drunkard who had lost his situati on by drink, took the pledge, and 


was then an upright honest man: Mr. Connell did not say one word to corrobo- 
rate the statements of the men say x. The Commissioner visited Kilcomans: it 
was a farm which fell into him; he built the houses whic ch were upon it, and he did 
not replace them when they were getting bad; and why ?—because there was a new 
road built near, and they were to be removed to it as soon as the ground was prepared. 
When originally built by him, at his own expense—and he was the first to intro- 






























duce that custom into that part of Ireland—the people used to come three or four 
miles to see them. They were, he admitted, then, the worst cottages about tl 
neighbourhood; and he was glad of it, for they would soon be rebuilt. Next they 
alluded to the Darrynane farm, and said he put a man out of it, and was the re- | 
fore an exterminating landlord: but what ime the fact ?—if he did so, he gave 
him 702. in his hand—the first time the tenant-right was recognized in the West; | 
and he would for ever act upon it. At Ardeara, the Conumissioner and reporter 
found « woman in « cabin, and a cracked pot: they were told by the poor woman | 
that she was let in by ty, fed by charity, and pi aid no rent. Now here was | 
an accusation against yor a vas actually accused of being humane! This 
or Wor! ’s child was taker and because his humane tenants gave her a 
Rovel, and an old iron pot to boil a few potatoes, which they also gave her, he was 





to be accused of inhumanity and extermination; in fact, lie was to be re ed bated 
because his tenants—God ‘bless them !—followed his precepts and exampk as to 
humanity and charity. Foster and Russell alluded to the Keatinges, and said their 
houses \ » not well furnished. Now thai was fact. They were right 








not the 












ae furnished; and they would —~ seen them so in the morning, if they 
had gone then, and not in the dark, as they did, almost at night. A great d al 
was said in these letters about the M metic of Lansdowne as a landlord: but the | 
Commissioners themselves showed that the rent oo d by the Mz argt uis Was one- | 
third or ometimes two-thirds more than the rent which Mr. O'Connell received | 
from his tenants. On his land the valuation was as lew as possible: and, with 





one or two exceptions, his was the only land that was let as low as the valuation. No 
attempt was made to controvert the statement that he was “a kind and indulgent 
landlord.” It was not asserted that he had ever brought an ejectment against a 
tenant, or turned a man out of possession. Ie was not charged with having evicted 
tenants. The accusation a st him was that he Lad poor tenants, and that he 
had not turned them away because they were poor. He did not think that 

overty was a crime—the cruelty was turning out the poor; and he had, thank 
aoe, 134 cot-holders upon his property, paying from a shilling to a pound—a 
mere nominal rent. He had rescued 134 families from starvation by these means. 
That was his pride and boast. These two vagabonds had made the mighty 
discovery that there were poor persons upon his property. He thanked God 
that there were poor persons upon his property, for he had nourished and 
cherished them. He was the first who had ne r “a improven ents, and laid 





the foundation for the tenant-right of ™ country. e had protected the people, | 
and he would continue that protection. In the entire rel Ireland, there was not so | 
so tranquil, so quiet, and so loyal a people, as those of his district. Who | 


veaceable, 
Sant of agrarian disturbances there ? 
the distressed tenants who were driven from their property. 
protector. He was not ashamed to boast of it; but he ‘thanked God that he had 
the opportunity of acting the part of a protector to the desolate. He was not done 
with the Commissioners—at least, only for the present; and on a future occasion | 





He was the receptacle and protector of 
Yes, he was their 








he would meet them fully on every pe int, when he heard from his son Maurice | 
in the mean time, he boldiy threw himself upon the people of Ireland to judge 
between him and his calumniators. 

In the course of his speech, Mr. O'Connell read a long letter from his | 


son Maurice, giving his version of the Times Commissioner's bang ection of 
the Kerry estates. This narrative goes over precisely the same ground a 
that traversed in the letters of the Commissioner and : reporter last wee bs ; 
only that everything is set forth in the best instead of the worst light. 
The Commissioner is represented as seeking out the worst parts of the | 
estates, and the worst cottages, hastily overlooking the best; while the re- 
porter is made frequently to admit that houses which are passed by the 
party are evidently “good” or “ comfortable”; and at such times he pro- 
mises, at the instance of Mr. Maurice, “ to make a note of it.” Conversa- 
tions with tenants called up by Mr. Maurice O'Connell, in which the men 
depose to their own thriving circumstances and their landlord's indulgent 
treatment, are dwelt upon as valuable testimony. Sometimes the same 
things are mentioned in terms that exhibit the different standards applied 
by the Irish and the English scrutinizers: one of a set of houses, which 
Mr. Maurice admits to be the worst on the land, and which seem to have 
filled the Englishmen with disgust and horror, he pronounces to be “ pretty 
good.” A few passages in the letter involve curious admissions. The | 








| that mangel-wurzel was grown on his estate: 
| ment on that point— 


| itself it would be; 


} attle certainly had 
but that they were never sold. 


| he might « 


| duce 


| traffic in slaves is at this moment 
| dial cooperation of the maritime forces of the two states, the — 


writer had pointed out to his companions Mahony, a pound-keeper, as g 
“ lot-holder "— 

“ Mahony said he was; that he had a lot of his own, and had bought two others 
from the former holders; that he paid 2U. 16s. for the three; that he had bought 
another, but that I had decided that the daughter of the setter and her husband 
had a better right to it, as he had so much land before, and that I had settled 
that they were to repay him the purchase-money by instalments, which they were 
doing. 1 think Mr. Russell made notes of all these matters. 

[ Thus we find Mr. O’Connell’s son and agent impeding the transfer of 
land, keeping up its subdivision, using his influence to set aside a bargain 
already completed, and doing so without even placing the purchaser in as 
favourable a position as before, by insisting on an heonaliiele return of his 
purchase-money ! } 

It will be recollected that one of Mr. O'Connell's defenders had boasted 
here is Mr. Maurice's state- 


“ Foster asked if the people grew any turnips or mangel-wurzel ? —I said, No; 
that they thought the potato a more profitable crop, as they were skilful in the 
managing thereof, and knew little of the others; that I offered them seed, and 
would be glad to instruct them, but that they did not like leaving their old ways, 
and it would take time to effect any changes; and there was no use in trying to 
force anything upon them. ‘Do they drain w ell ’—Indeed they do, said I; after 
their own fashion.” 

Mr. O'Connell had been accused of “ driving” Mr. 
Maurice's defence is pregnant with admissions— 

“I then said, There is one thing to be said of my father, which I believe no 
other landlord in Ireland can say, namely, that since he got possession of his paternal 
property, in the year 1509, to the present t day, there has not been a single in- 
stance of the sale of a distress for rent. ‘ Have no cattle been distrained ?’ asked 
ie. Yes, said 1; but no sale. The practice in the South of Ireland is to use the 
pound as a species of compulsory process. You will find it stated in Wiggins’s 
Monster Misery of Ireland. 1t was grown so much into a habit that tenants 
scarcely believe a landlord or tenant is in earnest unless their cattle is driven. It 
is an old, almost universal practice; which I have set my face against, and I hope 
to doaway with it altogether. ‘It strikes meas illegal,’ said he. W hy, simply of 
but there are generally arrears due, which give the right to 
distrain, and it is used as I tell you. I referred him to Wiggins’s book for 
details of the practice, and then said that Twiss’s story was a falsehood; that he 
alleged he was staying at Butler’s at the time, and that * was ready to 
prove that there was no such distress at any time as that Ts poke of; that 
been sometimes pounded on my father’s property, as elsewhere, 
I repeated, th: t it was a bad practice, and that I 
uraged it, and hoped to do away with it.” 

The parting with the two Eng lishmen— 

* Russell appeared pleased with the — able appearance of what he saw. 
Foster was as sulky as a bear with a sore head; and is as thorough a specimen of a 
Cockney as ever clippc d the Queen’s English. He appeared very anxi 
away from this: Russell inclined to remai in, so as to get as much information as 
As we came out, we met F ather Patrick O'( vonnell, the parish-priest. 
1 Russell to him; and he about entering into conversation, when 


cattle for rent: 








disco 





possib 
1 introduce 





was 


Foster hurried him into the car; and Russell had only time to say, ‘ 1 am sorry, 
Sir, our interview is so short.’ ” 

The rent for the week was 2371. 

A lamentable accident happen d in the neighbourhood of Coleraine, on Christ- 
man-ing, which caused the death of John M‘Curdy, Esq., of Magilligan, a most 
respectable gentleman. It appears that Mr. M‘Curdy was out shooting, attended 
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, x P 
Foreign and Colonial. 

France.—King Louis Philippe opened the session of the Chambers (the 
fourth since t last general election) on Saturday. ‘The King left the 
Tuileries at one o'clock, in a cs uriage, accompanied by his four sons; and a 
numerous military suite followed in other carriages. The line of passage 
from the Palace to the Chambers was kept on the one side by the N: tional 
Guard : on the other by the regular troops. It was observed that 
among the National Guard the cheering was more unanimous than usual; 
and when his Majesty entered the Chamber of Deputies, amid the assem- 
bled Ministers, Peers, and national Representatives, he was received with 
loud acclamations. The Queen, leading the Count of Paris, and accom- 
panied by the Princesses of her family, had preceded the King, and the 
ladies were already seated when he entered. Having taken his seat on the 
throne, the King delivered the following speech— 

“ Gentlemen, Deers and Deputies—In calling you together around me, I am 
happy to think that we can congratulate each other on the general state of our 
country. Iam confident that the good understanding of the powers of the state, 
and the maintenance of our policy of order and conservatism, will insure more 
and more the regular development of our institutions, and the progress of the 
ni ition al prosperity. 

‘ My Government has proceeded with the execution ot 
you have voted. The measures necessary for fully carry 
posed to you. We shall thus in a few years have given to France, on the one 
hand, powerful guarantees of security, and on the other, the means of extending 
its fruitful industry, and of spreading prosperity throughout all parts of our terri- 
tory and among all classes of the population. At the same time that these im- 
portant results have been attained, the state of our finances has become from day 
to day more satisfactory. 

* The financial laws, and various other 
important 
before you. 

“TI continue to receive from all foreign powers 
I hope that the policy that has maintained get 
will one day do honour to the memory of my reign. [Jere the Journal des Dé- 
bats records “ Prolonged marks of assent, and crit spre m | all pert s of * Vive le 
Roi! ogi 
“The friendship which unites me with the Queen of Great Britain, and of 
which she has lately given me so affectionate a proof, the mutual contidence 
of our two Governments, have happily insured the g and intimate relations 0! 
the two states. The convention concluded between us to put an end to the odious 
in the course of execution. Thus, by the cor- 
trade will be 
commerce will be again placed 
he «A very me arke d move ment of 
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n, and at the same 
surveillance of our 


effectually put dow 
under the exclusive 
satisfac tion. e 
“T have reason to hope that the joint exertions of France and England will 
bring about on the banks of the Plata the reéstablishment of regular and pacific 
commercial relations, the only object of our efforts. 
“Events which I deplore, but which have displayed anew the heroism of our 
soldiers, have troubled our possessions in Africa. I have taken prompt measures 
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to insure that the domination of France shall everywhere maintain the force and 
ascendancy which belongs to it. With the aid of time, our energetic perseverance 
will lay the foundation of the security and prosperity of Algeria. [“ 7'res bien: 
tres bien!” ] ) = 

“Gentlemen, you have given me your loyal concurrence in the great and diffi- 
cult task which the will of the nation has called on me to fulfil. Providence has 
blessed our efforts. It has also granted to me precious consolations in my family. 
Wherever they have appeared, my sons, 1 am confident, have worthily sustained 
the name of France. My grandsons increase in number, and grow under my 
eyes. My dearest wish and my fondest hope is, that by our devotion to France, 
by our zeal in serving it well, its affection may be insured to us, and the intimate 
union of my country and of my family be lastingly confirmed.” 

The close of the speech was followed by loud acclamations of applause. 
The Peers and Deputies appointed since the last session took the oaths; 
the Keeper of the Seals declared the session of the Chambers to be opened; 
and the King departed as he came, with renewed cries of * Vive le Roi!” 

On Monday, a ballot was taken for the election of President; and M. 
Sauzet was reélected by more than the required majority (183): the num- 
bers for him and the other candidates were as follows—M. Sauzet, 213; 
M. Dufaure, 147; M. Dupin, 3; M. Odilon Barrot, 1. 

On Tuesday, the four Ministerial candidates for the Vice-Presidency 
were elected by corresponding majorities,—namely, MM. Bignon, Lepelle- 
tier d’Aulnay, de Belleyme, and Duprat. The Secretaries of last year 
were reélected,—MM. de L’Espée, Boissy d’Anglas, Las Cazes, and La- 
crosse. The |: according to a usual concession of one at least out of 
the four Secretaries, belongs to the Opposition. 








Avorrta.—Advices from Algiers to the 18th December, official and 
otherwise, represent Abd-el-Kader in hasty retreat, pursued by General 
Joussoulf. One night the pursuer received intelligence from a prisoner 
which «lmost enabled him to surprise the Emir: the fires in his camp were 
still burning when the French troops entered it. The death of Bou- 
Maza, often reported, is once more said to be certain; and the Arabs are 
described as abandoning their revolt. 

Mohammed-Ben-Abdallah, brother of Bou-Maza, who was condemned to 
death on the 15th November last, for exciting the Arab tribes to revolt 
had obtained Royal clemency a of his punish- 
ment to perpetual imprisonment in France, in the He Sainte Marguerite. 


Russta.—The 77 
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at the late vi-it of the Emperor that potentate 
and Pope Gregory- 

“ The ‘aged and i Vontif! of Rome saw before him a stern Herculean 
Prince, whose absolute nets, and se person 





rests upon 500.000 bay 
throughout the object of all but divine 
interview commenced by a roval accolade; and the subjects to which the « 
sation turned partook of a political as much as of a religious character. Cardinal 
Acton was present as interpreter on the oecasion; aud, if we may attach credit 
to the accounts which were freely circulated in Rome, and which are believed to 
originate with that eminent person, the conduct of the Pope was exceedingly dig- 
nified, energetic, and worthy of the head ofthe Latin Church. Without shrinking 
for an instant from personal communication with a Sovereign who is accustomed 
to inspire fear rather than to conciliate affection, and who might be regarded in 
the presence-chamber of the Vatican as an enemy rather than a rival, Gregory 
xvi at once threw off the reserve of his mild monastic habits, and challenged the 
Emperor of Russia to give an account of the Roman Catholic populations which 
tremble beneath his sceptre. He laid before the Czar full statements of the per- 
secutions of the Roman Catholic Church in Russia, founded upon testimony mor: 
unequivocal than Rome is wont to require for the justification of her martyrs, 
and drawn up in forcible terms by Cardinal Mezzofante and Father Killo, of the 
order of the Jesuits. He declared that he should fail in the solemn duty of his 
sacred office if he omitted to lay before the Emperor the evidence of facts which 
had startled all Christendom with horror at the renewal of persecutions wortliy 
of the days of Pagan Emperors. And when the Autocrat alluded to the laws 
of his empire, as a pretext for the conduct attributed to some of his 
agents and to certain Prelates of the Russian Church, the Dope is said 
to have replied with uncommon force l that the laws of t) 
Russian empire were human laws, which might be changed by the sole will 
of the Potentate to whom he was speaking; but that ‘the laws for 
which his Holiness was bound to contend, for the protection of his children in the 
Russian empire, were immutable and divine. Gregory XVI was right; and on 
this occasion at least the Pope was pleading for the rights of conscience and the 
religious liberty of man. Whatever else remained of Poland may be well nigh 
crushed under the fierce policy of her ruler; but the head of her Church is be- 
yond his control, and the faith of her children appeals not in vain from Nicholas 
to a higher tribunal. 

“We know not how far the assurances of the Emperor inspired confidence and 
hope to the venerable Pontitf, but these remonstrances were received with every 
mark of deference; and although the Pope did not think fit to return the Imperial 
visit, it was repeated before the Emperor left the Eternal City. It is, however, 
evident that even on this memorable occasion, when we readily believe that the 
Pope did not neglect his sacred duty, political considerations of a lower order wert 
not withont their weight on either side. The Emperor is well aware of the ad- 
vantage to be derived, even to his own policy, from a better understanding be- 
tween his Government and the Roman Catholie Church in his dominions: th 
Court of Rome could not forget that the interests of its ten poral power in 
Italy may find support in the Cabinet of St. Petersburg. . ’ ” 4 
Like all the princes of his race, the Emperor Nicholas is abrupt and violent in 
his feelings, and conss juently he frequently abuses his inordinate power. But 
we are disposed to believe that he is not a stranger to generous inpulses; and 
that the touching language of the Pope, appealing directly to those principles of 
temporal and spiritual power which the Emperor of Russia enthusiastic ally pro- 
fesses, was eminently calculated to affect him. Such is certainly the impression 
his visit has left at Rome. For the first time in his life, he listened with patience 
to a declaration of right, sanctified in his eyes by that venerable character which 
even the Eastern Church acknowledges in the suecessor of St. Peter; and accom- 
panied by circumstances which may, we trust, mitigate the asperity of his policy 
and bring more f t ‘ 
Sovereign.” 
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Inp1a.— The Bombay overland mail of the Ist December brings import- 
ant intelligence from the Punjaub; the advices from Lahore coming down 
to the 14th November, from Ferozepore tothe 18th. The office of Vizier 
had been conferred upon Lall Singh, the Ranee’s paramour; ostensibly by 
lot; though it was arranged, as a matter of course, that the name of the 
favoured candidate should be drawn. Meanwhile, there several 
Sources of disturbance in the country: the troops at Peshawur, the people 
at Jesrowta, and the Rajah Gholab Singh, were all in a state of contumac vy; 
and the Ranee, still at the fort of Umritsir, was in trouble for money to pay 
her troops. However, a favourable turn took place. Gholab Singh sent | 
iM 4 propitiatory message; a victory was achieved at Jesrowta; and the 

ee obtained some cash. She visited Govindghur, and demanded a part 
of the treasures secured there by Runjeet Singh. She was opposed by the ' 


were 


| and Means” 
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officers and men in charge; who said there was an order by Runjeet Singh 
prohibiting the removal of money from the fort, except in case of necessity, 
such as “war against a publicenemy.” Eventually, the Queen obtained 
ten lacks; which were expended in completing the payment of the 
troops. 

Attention was now concentrated on another subject—the rumoured 
invasion of the Punjaub by the British; and great preparations were made 
to resist. The army was newly organized, and placed under three com- 
manders; deserters from the British camp were taken into the service on 
good pay; some Zemindars from the South bank of the Sutlej attended the 
Kanee’s durbar, and promised a rising of the people to oppose the British; 
the Rajah of Pattialah, one of the “ protected” states, sent} offers of assist- 
ance; and some Zemindars on the North bank of the river undertook a 
foray into the British territory. To these offers the Ranee appears to have 
replied with advice to keep quiet for the present. At the latest date from 
Lahore, large bodi Sikh troops were marching towards the river; bué 
it is asserted that great want of unanimity prevailed among them. 

In the mean time, the British authorities were acting with diligence and 
caution: the troops were placed in a condition for immediate service; and 
the Governor-General hastened his movements: he left Delhi on the 19th 
November, was to meet the Commander-in-chief in Umballah on the 26th, 
l was expects d to reach Ferozepore on the 20th December. 

The principal news from Scinde was, that Islam Khan, a Boogtie chief, 
who escaped to the Northward on the discomfiture of Bejar Khan and his 

iat! sented to surrender himself to Captain Tabor 
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Phe Ameer, it is said, is to get Meerpore and Oobaroh, which are on the 
East side of the Ind id border on the Bhawulpore state; and the Bri- 
ti re to have Kusm and the Boordee country on the West. We are 
told that the Muzzarees have been driving away the people from the fron- 
tic nd, if this be the cas other * little war’ may perhaps be the con- 
eyuenc I the exchange, 

rhe ¢ ! Price Current, transmitted by the Bombay Chamber of 
( ie vi m unt rable report of mereantile aflairs— 

rl sit f the past for ht has been limited, and there is little change 
to notice in t neral as { the market for European ls. The accounts 
from t ricultural districts to the Northward continue very gloomy; and 
sl OSE ppreher is to the deticic f the crops be realized, there 
ean | o doubt that the result will be hichly vourable as regards the de- 
lf british manufactures. M y is | ist 1 ‘ what scarce at the Pre- 

sid l the Ba t Bombay, on the 28th ultim iised its rate of discount 
upon draws i 6 to d per cent 

A col veen two steamers had taken place at sea near Bombay, on the 
night « ‘ ' Noveinber Phe steame e the Sir James Carnac, on the 

ssace to | i Bu d the Parsee, returning from that port laden with 
opiam and treasure, to the an t of 515,000 rupees Lhe crew and passengers 
of the Parsee wi | saved; but t essel and cargo 1 lown on the spot. 
Phe Carnac returned to Bombay on the 30th 
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» Stares.—The m teamer Cambria arrived at Liverpool on 

Sunday, with accounts twelve days later than those brought by the Seas 

umer having leit Boston on the 16th Deceml Copies of the docu- 

ments referred to in the President's message have now come to hand. The 

most il ‘tant « m ist official correspondence on the subject of the 

Oregon territory; and it, though important, | no novelty to repay the 
reader for its eno is length. 

At the departuré the Cambria, an impression prevailed that the nego- 
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Sor further changes in the Ministry were announced by the 7émes 


ca in t week, and last night the Stendard published a complete official 
list of the: Cabinet; which we give, marking the changes. Some are 

rere shifti the names of those who are positively new Ministers are 
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t Peel, First Lord of the Treasury. 
Graham, Secret: ry of State for the 
wd Chancellor. 


rd Presi 


Home Department. 
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Lord Wharncliffe, 

deceased, } 
The Duke of Wellington, Cr 
rhe Earl of Aberdeen, Secretary for Foreign Aflairs. 

Phe Earl of Ha igton, Lord Privy Seal [ rice the Duke of Buccleuch. ] 

Phe Earl of Ripon, President of the Board of Control. 

rhe Right Honourable H. Goulburn, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Lord Granville Somerset, Chancellor of the Dutehy of Lancaster. 

Earl Lincoln, First Commissioner of Land Revenues. 

rhe Right Honourable Sidney Herbert, Secretary at War. 

The Ear] of Dalhousie, President of the Board of Trade. 

The Earl of Ellenborough, First Lord of the Admiralty Lord Had- 


dington. 
The Earl of St. Germans, Postmaster General [ vice Lord Lonsdale, ap 
The Right nourable W. E. Gladstone, Secretary for the Colonies [ vice 
Stanley, resigned. ] 
According to the Standard, “ it is confidently stated that Lord Lyttelton 
will sueceed Mr. Hope as Under Secretary for the Colonies.” 
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The Dublin Evening Mail, a journal rancorously hostile to Sir Robert 

Peel, gives the following guess at the nature of the forthcoming Corn-law 
proposal— 
“ We learn, from private sources of information, that the reconstruction of the 
Cabinet has been the result of a compromise between the Premier and those who 
were opposed to his original proposition, which is understood to have been sweep- 
ing and radical in the extreme. It is now said that the project to be submitted 
to Parliament by Sir Robert Peel is, that wheat in future should be liable toa 
fixed duty of twelve shillings a quarter, such duty to be decreased by two shil- 
lings a quarter in each succeeding year; so that at the end of six years it should 
be admitted free. This statement we submit to, our readers just as it has reached 
ourselves; observing that it comes from a source to which we have been fre- 
quently indebted for early and authentic information.” 





The Free-trade papers publish the manifesto of Mr. T. B. Macaulay. It 
was written in reply to a Ictter from the Secretary to the Edinburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce, enclosing a memorial from that body to the Queen in 
favour of “ opening the ports.” 
“London, Dee. 22, 1845. 

“You will have heard of the termination of our attempt to form a Government. 
All our plans were frustrated by Lord Grey. I hope that the public interests 
will not suffer. Sir Robert l’eel must now undertake the settlement of the ques- 
tion. Itis certain that he can settle it. It is by no means certain that we could have 
done so. For we shall to a man support him; and a large proportion of those now 
in office would have refused to support us. On my own share in these transac- 
tions I reflect with unmixed satisfaction. From the first, I told Lord John that I 
Stipulated for one thing only—total and immediate repeal of the Corn-laws; that 
my objections to gradual abolition were insurmountable; but that, if he declared 
for total and immediate repeal, 1 would be, as to all other matters, absolutely in 
his hands; that I would take any office or no office, just as suited him best; and 
that he should never be disturbed by any personal pretensions or jealousies on my 

rt. If everybody had acted thus, there would now have been a Liberal Ministry. 

owever, as I said, perhaps it is best as it is. 

“T do not think that, if we had formed a Government, we should have enter- 
tained the question of paying the Roman Catholic priests of Ireland. I cannot 
answer for others; but I should have thought it positive insanity to stir the 
matter. 

“T will send your petition to the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
as soon as it is clear that the Government is settled. 

“ Ever yours truly, 

“J. F. Macfarlane, Esq., Edinburgh.” 


T. B. Macacnay. 


Parliament assembled on Tuesday—as represented by three Lords 
Commissioners and the officers of the Commons—in order to its further 
prorogation until Thursday the 22d January; then to meet for the des- 
patch of business. 

The Queen has appointed the Right Honourable Henry Goulburn to 
be one of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, in the room of the 
Right Honourable Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, resigned. 

The Income-tax Commissioners have reversed their decision which ex- 
empted incomes consisting “ solely” of voluntary contributions from the 
operation of the Income-tax. In an official communication, addressed to 
Mr. Robert Douie, of Young Street, Edinburgh, dated the 15th December, 
it is stated that the Commissioners have reconsidered the subject, and are 
now of opinion that no exemption of the kind can be made. 

Tuesday's Gazette contained an order in Council, dated the 20th De- 
cember, extending to French vessels the same privilege of trading with the 
island of St. Helena as exists in the case of the British possessions in the 
West Indies and America. 

The same Gazette notified to the officers and company of her Majesty's 
sloop Harlequin, that prize-money for the capture of the Spanish schooner 
Constanza is now payable. 





The Morning Pest publishes a strange correspondence carried on by Mr. 
Thomas Jefferson Hogg, a barrister well-known in some literary circles for 
his scholarship and wit, with the Premier. The correspondence also ap- 
pears in the Dublin Evening Mail. Mr. Hogg seems to have appealed to 
the two most violent of Sir Robert Peel’s opponents in the press for leave 
to make his complaint public. We copy the letters as we find them. 
“Temple, 20th July 1844, 

“ Sir—I shall be sorry to be obliged to make public, because, although it re- 
lates to public affairs, it is, in its nature, private, my correspondence with your- 
self, with the Lord President of the Council, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the Lord Chancellor. The last having, as he states, obtained the permission 
of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, continued to write two or three notes 
to me every session, until a majority of 92 enabled you to turn your back upon 
your friends, and with many other good Conservatives of great respectability, but 
inferior note—with so many, indeed, that selection is difficult! 

“ But are the remainder of my reports on municipal corporations, allow me to 
ask you, to remain unpublished for ever? Are my services in composing these 
voluminous reports to be always unpaid? Is no remuneration or recompense 
whatever to be awarded for my vexations, labours, and losses? Am I tamely to 
submit to slights and indignities which, most certainly, 1 do not deserve, and 
which no honourable man ought to bear? Be pleased to consider these 
matters. 

“Tam, Sir, yours very respectfully, T. Jerrerson Hoga. 

“To the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, Bart., &c.” 

* Whitehall, 25th July 1844. 

“Sir—I have received your letter of the 20th of July. You state that you 
shall be sorry to be obliged to make public a correspondence with myself and others, 
which, although it relates to public affairs, is in its nature private. You proceed 
to ask, ‘Is no remuneration or recompense whatever to be awarded for my labours, 
vexations, and losses?’ and you desire me to consider this matter. I beg leave to 
inform you that I have considered it, and that my opinion is that you have re- 
ceived the amount of remuneration which is due to you. Your intimation, that 

ou may be obliged to publish correspondence in its nature private, will have very 
little eflect in inducing me to add to that remuneration. If you think fit to pub- 
lish any correspondence with me, (and I leave you at entire liberty to exercise your 
own discretion in that respect,) L must desire you will include in that publication 
your letter of the 20th of July, and this answer to it. 

“T am, Sir, vour obedient servant, 

“T. J. Hogg, Esq.” 

— = : “ Temple, 27th July 1844, 


“ Sir—Your letter of the 25th of July pretends to be an answer to mine of the 
20th: this it is not; it is merely unhandsome and improper. 

“ T have never been paid one farthing for my reports; neither for those that 
were printed nor for the remainder which are still unprinted and in my hands. 
For seven months’ inquiry I was paid, at the appointed rate, 700 guineas; but for 
my reports I have received nothing. Whereas, a Commissioner, who was engaged 
with me on the inquiry less than four months in all, had 9001; for his reporte, 
therefore, 500/.; and so with the rest. If this matter were referred, as it ought to 
be, to some impartial person acquainted with such services,—as one of the learned 


Rosert Peet. 











Judges, for instance,—I would show him, in a quarter of an hour, that the asser- 
tions which you have been instructed to make, ‘that I have received the amount 
of remuneration which is due to me,’ is utterly false. Your informant knows that 
it is false; and you must suspect that it is, if you will not submit to the arbitri- 
ment of some respectable person, to be named by yourself, if you will. 

“But this is the least considerable part of my letter; you do not touch the 
more important matter. 1 ask you, firs-—‘ Are the remainder of my reports to 
remain unpublished for ever?’ You are mute; so I must answer the question 
myself, and say— that I shall be sorry to be obliged tomake public a correspond- 
ence with yourself and others, which, although it relates to public affairs, is in its 
nature private.’ Nevertheless, I will, through a sense of duty, publish it at once, 
rather than permit my reports on Great Yarmouth, Saffron Walden, Sudbury, 
Colchester, Carnarvon, and other boroughs, on which no report has been made, to 
be unlawfully suppressed. I was appointed a Commissioner under a commission 
issued by the Sovereign, at the requisition and petition of the House of commons; 
and was commanded to inquire and report. I did inquire, and most diligently; 
and I made my reports. The like reports have always been printed as of course, 
and laid before Parliament. There is no precedent for withliolding such reports, 
and I will do my utmost not to furnish one; and it signifies nothing that the Mi- 
nistry have been changed. 

“ Your Chancellor well knows this; for he applied to Lord Melbourne, in public 
and in private, again and again, for my reports. Parts were published in 1838: as to 
the remainder, Lord Melbourne did not venture to answer ‘ I will withhold them,’ 
The last communication, made not long before his happy resignation, was only ‘I 
will consider of it’ You have just as much right, and no more, to suppress my 
reports, as I have to enter the House of Commons when you are speaking, and to 
order you to sit down and be silent. The Duke of Neweastle, the Earls of Har- 
rowby, of Winchilsea, and of Falmouth— Lords Wharnelitie, Lyndhurst, Skelmers- 
dale, and Ashburton, and the Lord Bishop of Exeter, and very many other Peers, 
were permitted to ask for my reports, night after night, when the production of 
them might serve a turn. But now nobody dares to name them, because some 
turn is to be served by suppressing them. This will do very well when your new 
allies shall have put down the Queen, the Lords, and the Church, but not before. 
I also asked you, ‘why I am to submit to slights and indignities which I do not 
deserve.’ Your answer is ‘money! money!’ ‘ what are slights and indignities, so 
that a man fill his pockets! Such is the tone of your letter, and the temper of 
your mind, You can see nothing in my letter but a demand for money. Nor can a 
worshiper of wealth discern any principle in opposing the rule that an unprin- 
cipled Administration shall reward their base tools but he who was honest in the 
worst times shall remain for ever unpaid. Fear not that, in the exercise of my 
diseretion, I will suppress your letter of the 25th July, in which you address me 
as if I were a robber, because, in stating my determination to do my duty, I also 
ask for my own. You shall be gratified by the publication of it,if you still desire 
it, and of these poor lines. 

“T am, Sir, most respectfully your servant, T. Jerrenson Hoca. 

“ To the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, Bart., &e.” 


It was mentioned at the Free-trade meeting held in Islington on Monday, 
that the Earl of Carlisle, the father of Lord Morpeth, is the only Peer now 
living whose name appears appended to the Grenville “ protest,’ which 
stands on the minutes of the House of Lords against the passing of the 
Corn-law of 1815. 

The Earl of Ducie is said to have disposed of Woodchester Park, the 
family domain in Gloucestershire, to an opulent merchant, for 160,0002 

The Earl of Portarlington died suddenly on Wednesday, at his lodging 
in Kennington Road. He was sixty-five years of age; and had seen much 
military service. The late Earl dying without issue, the title devolves 
upon his nephew, Mr. Henry John Reuben Dawson Damer. 

Foreign advices announce the death of John Simon Mayer or Mayr, the 
celebrated composer; who expired at Bergamo, on the 2d December. 
Mayer, the sen of a Bavarian organist, was born in 1763, and was an ac- 
complished musician at a youthful age. His earlier compositions were for 
the church; then he wrote for the opera, until the successful rivalry of 
Rossini drove him back to sacred music. Among his operas are Lodviska 
and Medea; his most famous pupil is Donizetti. 

The Unitarians have lost a distinguished member of their persuasion in 
Mr. Robert Aspland, preacher at the Hackney Chapel. In personal quali- 
ties and attainments Mr. Aspland was well fitted to obtain that esteem 
which amounted to more than mere pulpit-popularity, and which he had 
commanded from all who knew him for nearly half a century of active 
public life. 

Colonel Gurwood, the editor of the Wellington Dispatches, died by his 

own hand, on Saturday last. The termination of his great work had been 
followed by mental reaction; and his friends advised him to repair to 
srighton, for change of scene. He accordingly went, as a visiter to Sir 
Henry Webster; afterwards he took lodgings, and was joined there by his 
wife and three daughters. Under medical treatment he rallied for a while; 
but prostration of mind succeeded; and on Saturday afternoon he was 
found lifeless, a deep wound in his throat, and a razor firmly grasped in his 
right hand. The deceased had greatly distinguished himself throughout 
the Peninsular war; he acted as a staff-oflicer, and private secretary to the 
Duke of Wellington, at the battle of Waterloo; where he was severely 
wounded. Latterly he held the office of Deputy-Lieutenant of the Tower, 
an appointment conferred upon him by the Duke of Wellington. 

The Reverend Edgar Estcourt, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, was re- 
ceived a few days since into the Roman Catholic Church at Prior Park, 
near Bath. Mr. Estcourt is nephew to the Member fpr Oxford University. 
—Morning Post. 


In the Standard we find some statistics of “ deaths among the aristocracy”; 
which we slightly compress. 

The number of Peers who have died in the course of the year 1845 is larger 
than usual. The number in 1843 was 20; in 1844, 19; this year it has amounted 
to 28: 4 Marquises—Sligo, Westminster, Downshire, and Ely; 13 Earls—St. 
Germans, Effingham, Mornington, Romney, Egremont (extinct), Abergavenny, 
Stamford and Warrington, Dunmore, Grey, Spencer, Verulam, Belmore, and Port- 
arlington; 1 Visecount—Canterbury; and 10 Barons—Aston (extinct), Wynford, 
Carbery, Harris, Seaford (inherited by Baron Howard de Walden) Bateman 
Montague (extinct), Hartland (extinct), Stuart de Rothesay (extinct), and 
Wharncliffe. The ages ranged between forty-one years and eighty-two; the 
average duration of life was sixty-eight. 

The number of Baronets deceased in 1845 is 21—Sirs J. D. Colt, C. Mackenzie 
J.G. Cotterell, T. F. Buxton, H. Oakley, J. Isham, H. J. Tichborne, G. H. W. 
Beaumont, W. S. Wiseman, A. R. Dillon, J. E. Honywood, F. Freeling, E. Barry, 
J. Mordaunt, W. W. Pepys (inherited by Lord Cottenham), C. Rowley, M. 
J. Tierney, W. Foulis, W. Reid, L. Jones, and J. Chetwode. In 1844 the number 
was 29; in 1843 it was 31. 

The following Members of the House of Commons have vacated their seats by 
death during the last year—Honourable Otway Cave, county of Tipperary; Co- 
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jonel Rushbrooke, West Suffolk; Sir William Follett, Exeter; Joseph Somes, 
Dartmouth; Alexander ey Kirkcudbrightshire ; Benjamin Wood, South- 
wark; Colonel Clive, Hereford; Peter Greenall, Wigan ; Sir John Mordaunt, 
South Warwickshire; John Ramsbottom, Windsor; John Irving, County of 
Antrim. 

The Morning Chronicle's correspondent wandering in the Southern coun- 
ties to collect information on the potato crop, gives an account of the con- 
dition of potatoes and peasantry about Ross in Herefordshire; whereupon 
the editor thus sums up the general result, with comments— 

«“ That account discloses the startling fact, that in Herefordshire we have a 
labouring population reduced to live _on half-rotten vegetable matter, and 
suffering from fever engendered by the diet. The lodging of these unhappy nae 
is worthy of their food. We have a married couple, with two children, inhabiting 
‘a house ten feet square in the inside, the walls six feet high, the ceiling, or a kind 
of loft, being five feet from the floor. Above ii was the sleeping-apartment, | 
reached by a ladder and trap-door. The thatch was but a few inches from the | 
boarding of the bedroom floor above, and even in the centre of the apartment was 
only between three and four feet high. The family had to creep in each night 
and out each morning on their hands and knees.’ For this wretched hovel, at 
which any of the plethoric porkers of the Baker Street Bazaar would turn up | 
their aristocratic snouts, the occupants pay a rent of 44a year. This includes 
the rental of something less than a quarter of an acre of garden ground, The 
potatoes of these people have rotted, except a few kept for sced; flour is nine | 
shillings a bushel; the husband’s wages are eight shillings a week. This is not 
an isolated case of misery; our correspondent’s observation extends over a W ide | 
range of country. The same measure of comforts, with some slight and partial 
exceptions, is meted out to all the labouring population of this part of Hereford- | 
shire. The great landowner is Lord Ashburton. ‘The soil is of fine , ney b the | 
country is unrivalled for beauty of scenery. The town of Ross looks down on the 
silver Wye, meandering through fertile meadows, aud is picturesquely overlooked 
by wooded hills behind. 

“This town is well known to fame as the residence of a philanthropist immor- 
talized-by Pope as ‘the Man of Ross.’ There is a vacancy for any gentleman who 
wishes to take up his mantle. He would find ample room for a pretty constant 
observance of the charitable duties of his predecessor, of whom the poet sings— 

* Behold the market-place, with poor o’erspread ; 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread. 
He feeds yon almshouse, neat but void of state, 
Where age and want sit smiling at the gate. 
Him pertioned maids, apprenticed orphans, blest, 
The young who labour, and the old who rest. 
Is any sick ?—the Man of Ross relieves, 
Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes and gives.’ 

“ Ts it not odd that no modern Man of Ross has arisen, in the hopes of obtain- 
ing asimilar immortality? One might almost have thought that the recollection | 
of such a man’s having existed might have kept the sense of duty more alive in | 
the proprietary of the neighbourhood. bd bd . . | 

“Our harmless correspondent was transformed by the frightened labourers | 
into an impersonation of tho potato-blight; which was popularly described | 
as then riding about the neighbourhood ‘on a white horse, in a white hat,’ | 
and communicating its intention of next year paying a visit to the corn. The | 
notion is worthy of the people. Such grossness of superstition could hardly be | 
found except amidst such squalor and degradation. But if we say that the 

asantry are beliind the times because they believe that the potato-blight is per- | 
Seming its rounds in this free-and-easy manner of spiritual visitation, what are | 
we to say of the landlords, who have allowed such a state of brutish ignorance to | 
perpetuate itself? We cannot help thinking that they fall below the moral de- | 
mands and ethical standard of the age, more than their peasantry below the 
intellectual.” 











Mr. J. Rolls has, by an order from the Lords of the Treasury, been restored to 
his former situation of landing-waiter in her Majesty's Customs; all arrears of | 
salary, amounting to nearly 1,000/. are to be paid him; and he is to be promoted 
on the first vacancy. Mr. Rolls was dismissed nearly three years since by the 
Commissioners of Customs, for the alleged concealment of an overture made to 
him to defraud the revenue; but he has established his innocence to the satisfac- | 
tion of the Lords of the Treasury, and his restoration is the consequence. The | 
Board refused to alter their determination, or, in other words, to do justice to an | 
old and worthy officer, until compelled to do so by a higher and more honourable | 
authority, the Lords of the Treasury.—Globe. 

The last overland mail from India, which left Bombay on the 1st December, 
was received in London early on Tuesday morning, the 30th! The French Go- | 
vernment had made extraordinary efforts to show that the route by way of Mar- 
seilles and Paris is the shortest and best; a laudable attempt, that was tainted, | 
according to the account in the 7imes, by a singular trait of meanness. “A | 
steam-ship of the French navy was specially appointed to wait the arrival of the | 
Indian mail at Alexandria; every means which could prevent delay were em- | 
ma po and so soon as the despatches had been put on board, the steamer cast off | 
her moorings and steered a course direct for Marseilles. The steam-ship destined | 
by the Admiralty for this service had to wait the arrival of the passengers, and | 
to ship the cumbrous iron boxes in which the Indian mails are conveyed. She 
then sailed, not direct for Marseilles, but for Malta; and being, as all the English | 
Steamers employed on the Mediterranean packet-service, of inferior power and a 
dull sailer, she, as usual, made a long passage. At Malta she would probably be 
detained at least twenty-four hours, and would then proceed leisurely on her course | 
for Marseilles. Her swift and unencumbered competitor, in the mean time, steer- | 
ing directly for Marseilles, reached that port probably not much after the English | 
vessel found herself in Malta harbour; and every preparation having been made 
beforehand, the despatches she brought were instantly fumigated by the quaran- 
tine authorities, and delivered to the agents for whom they were addressed.” It 
had been contended that the communication with India pw A not to be left at the 
Vaghorn made his successful trip by | 





mercy of so fickle an ally as France. Mr. 
way of Trieste; and the 7imes, followed by most of the other journals, expressed 
Satisfaction that another route had been opened. ‘The exceptions to that feeling | 
were the Morning Herald and Standard. “'To punish us for the expression of 
this honest English feeling, M. Guizot, a few days since, informed our corres- | 
pondent in Paris, that he was determined to exclude from any participation in the | 
result of his experiment, not only the Times, but every other journal that had | 
ventured to applaud Mr. Waghorn. Could we have a more pregnant proof that | 
England should not rely upon France alone as her line of communication with the | 
East? For the first time, therefore, since October 1840, we have been anticipated | 
in the publication of intelligence from India.” And the Times borrowed the in- | 
telligence from the Morning Herald. 
The Fury, a new steam-frigate, was launched at Sheerness on Wednesday. | 
The vessel is constructed on the design of the Surveyor of the Navy: it was | 
built with unusual rapidity, the keel having been laid not earlier than May last. | 
Her extreme length is 214 feet 6 inches; extreme breadth, (exclusive of paddle- 
boxes), 36 feet; depth in hold, 27 feet; burden in tons, 1,123 58-94. 
An iron steam-frigate, named the Birkenhead, built under contract for the 
Royal Navy, was launched from the builder’s yard, at North Birkenhead, on Tues- 
day. Her dimensions are spacious: length, 210 feet; extreme breadth, 604 feet; | 
depth of hold, 23 feet; tonnage, 1,400. The engines will be of 560-horse power. 





_Mr. Harrison, farmer, of St. Helen's, near Barnsley, has for some time past had 
his cows milked, in so mysterious a way that he never could discover the 


| Mogador. 


person. On Tuesday last, on going into the farm-fold, he discovered two of his 
pigs, which are about sixteen weeks old, standing upon their hind-legs sucking 
the bag of one of the cows, which seemed to stand as comfortable as if one of the 
domestics had been performing the operation in a regular way.—Doncaster 
Chronicle. 

A fine dish of white currants was gathered on Christmas-day in the garden of 
William Ford, Esq., Yeo, near Yealhampton.— Western Luminary. 

Sir Laurence Jones, who fell in an onslaught by brigands when travelling be 
tween Macri and Smyrna, as mentioned lately, was the eldest son of Sir Sohn 
Thomas Jones, K.C.B., an officer of Engineers, well known for his gallantry. 

The Directors of the Midland Railway have made a small provision for the 
family of Mr. Stubbs, the Police-ofticer of Leeds who was killed by injuries re- 
ceived in a late accident: the family are to have 15s. a week until the youngest 
child shall be ten years of age, and 10s. until the youngest child be fourteen. 

The suspension-bridge joining St. Gilles to Croix-de- Vic, (Vendée,) constructed 
about ten years back, fell down on the 18th December, under the weight of a heavy 
waggon passing over it. 

We regret to learn that the Papin war-steamer has been lost on the coast of 
Out of a hundred and fifty passengers on board, only seventy-six were 
saved.—Galignani’s Messenger. 

A Dutch Indiaman, on her voyage from Batavia to Amsterdam, was wrecked 


| off Pevensey Head, shortly after midnight on Saturday; one more victim to the 


long-coutinued stormy weather, in which so many vessels and lives have been 
lost on the English coasts. Eighteen of the crew got on shore in a boat; but the 
remainder, the captain, the mate, and some thirteen or fourteen of the men, were 
exposed to the greatest sufferings during the night, and were not rescued till mid- 
day on Sunday: on that day, the Eastbourne life-boat took them all off, except 
one poor fellow who was lashed to the rigging, and apparently dead. 

The British Museum closed on Wednesday, and will not reopen till the 8th in- 
stant. 


| POSTSCR | PT. SATURDAY. 


The Free-traders of West Yorkshire are indefatigable in their organized 





| efforts to secure the return of Lord Morpeth; although there appears to be no 


chance of opposition. Some plausible pretexts are advanced for the quies- 
cence of those who might oppose Lord Morpeth, whether as a Liberal or a 
Free-trader. 

“It is probable,” says the Doncaster Chronicle, “that there will be no contest 
for the West Riding; the Protectionist party seeming disposed not to oppose the 
election of Lord Morpeth on the present occasion, but to husband their strength 
against a general election, when the battle of Protection will be fought throughout 
the entire kingdom. The League will, therefore, be allowed, in the person of 
their new ally, Lord Morpeth, to share the Riding with a Protectionist for a brief 
yeriod. Great will be the boasting, no doubt, of Messrs. Cobden, Bright, and Co, 
Sut let them boast. Their triumph will be short-lived. It is more than probable 
that a dissolution of Parliament is not very distant. 

These excuses, however, will not serve. 








Everybody sees that the single 
vote to be secured is a thing of no importance whatever, but that the really 
momentous matter is the moral eflect of an election at such a time and in 
so important a county. The Protectionists waive that influence, because, 
they say, they choose to waive it; others will believe that they do so because 
they must. 

The Manchester list of subscriptiou. 
amounts to 72,739/. 


to the new League Fund now 


That President Polk's address to Congress is regarded as a “war 
message” by very intelligent and moderate people in the United States, may 
be seen from the subjoined extract of a letter written by an American 
citizen of the highest respectability, and possessing the esteem of influential 
persons in this country. Whatever may be thought of the direct advice 
given by the writer, his representation of the state of feeling in his own 


| land is important. 


‘New Yi h, Lith December 1845. 

“] fear that your predictions of a monetary convulsion are likely to come true; 
and it is a very poor consolation to think that the folly of the multitude has been 
the cause. Is it not strange that the experience of the last seven years should 
prove so entirely profitless? * * * By some law of our nature, every gene- 
ration has to purchase its own experience. 

“ The present situation of England—railroad-mad on one hand, and short of 
food on the other—is anything but satisfactory; yet if to these be added a war 
with America, what is to be the ultimate consequence ? 

“ The consequences to us are easily told: our merchants would be ruined, our 
commerce destroyed, and our seaport-towns bombarded all at once—but our 
people would be untouched; no starvation would reach them; and before the end 
of the first year, war would become a pastime. In England, the people would be 
the sufferers—the rich could bear their losses: hence the conse ucnces eventually 
would be worse for England. 

“You will have read the President's message before you receive this note. 
With a great show of moderation and pious anxiety for peace, he has done —- 
thing in his power to produce a war! I will not charge it to his intention, as he 
may be mentally incompetent to know the mischief of words in certain cases; 
but I must pronounce it to be ‘a war message’! How will it be received in Eng- 
gland—theat is the question? If Sir Robert Peel wanted a war, he has a sufh- 
cient challenge; but as nobody suspects him or his compeers of this failing, I 
still hope that war will be avoided. We must not disguise it from ourselves, 
however, that there is a War party in England as well as in America; and unless 
the lovers of peace in both countries exert themselves strenuously during the 


| next twelve months, we shall see the two great Anglo-Saxon nations cutting each 


other's throats. 

“You will observe when reading the official correspondence between Mr. Paken- 
ham and Mr. Calhoun, that the latter declined the proposition of an arbitration 
solely on the ground that they should first attempt to settle the question by nego- 
tiation. Well, how stands the case now? Why, negotiations have been carried 
on most ably on both sides ever since; but the parties are wider apart than they 
were at the beginning! Hence, Mr. Calhoun’s objection no longer has any force; 
and, in my humble epinion, Lord Aberdeen, as a lover of peace, should at once 
renew the offer of an arbitration, and on the express ground that the British Go- 
vernment cannot consent to a war for so worthless a cause. Great Britain is 
powerful enough for the battle to be able to afford to speak the trath; and she 
need not fear the reproaches of any nation. Another reason which should operate 
upon her is, that love of territorial aggrandizement is her original sin: it is in her 
blood, and has descended to her American children. Her bad example in times 
past has corrupted them—the sins of the father are visited upon the child: but, 
as some small atonement in her old age, England owes it to humanity to prove 
her sorrow for all the bloodshed her ambition has caused, by now making every 
concession, sooner than oblige Mr. Polk and his party by joming in a most un- 
natural and unnecessary war. 

“ The leading Whigs in Parliament will either do great good or great mischief: 
if they come out boldly for peace, and support the Cabinet on that question, we 
shall preserve it; but if they talk of ‘national honour, ‘fear ot America,’ 
‘ abandoning British interests,” &c. &c., they may succeed in goading on Sir Ro- 
bert Peel to some hostile declaration, which will inevitably end ina war!) lam 
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more uneasy on this score than any other; and I think all Whigs of influence, 
who are in favour of peace, should endeavour to prevent any party-feeling from 
entering into the question.” : 





In a letter of adhesion to our view of the “ Ministerial crisis,” one of the 
oldest Free-traders and most enlightened politicians in England says— 

“The Whig coterie, while assailing Lord Grey for having objected to intrust- 
ing the Foreign Department to the leader of the War party, forget that Lord 
Holland and Lord Clarendon were on the point of iecaliag up the Melbourne 
Cabinet on account of Lord Palmerston’s belligerent propensities. It was said 
at the time, that vexation, caused by Lord Palmerston’s Syrian war, killed Lord 
Holland—the haymonizing centre of discordant Whiggery.” 


The morning papers officially announce the failure of the plan for an | 


extensive retirement of Naval Captains— 
“We are authorized to state that the number of Captains of the Royal Navy 


who have volunteered to retire under the offer of the Ist of August last, having | 
amounted to no more than 267, and whereas the number required to make the | 


measure of retirement effectual was 300, the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty cannot accept of the list of retirement as it now stands; but the whole sub- 
ject is still under consideration.” 

“ Mr. Law,” says the Morning Herald, “ who was the private secretary of 
Earl of Ellenborough when Governor-General of India, will be his private 
secretary when his Lordship succeeds the Earl of Haddington at the 
Admiralty.” 

Last night’s Gazette announces the 
to be Postmaster-General. 

Several Colonial appointments are also notified: Mr. Martin West is to be 
Lieutenant-Governor for the district of Natal in South Africa; and a host 
of officers are appointed for the same place. 

In the Queen Dowager’s establishment, the following appointments are 
announced— 

The Honourable Mary Seymour, to be one of the Maids of Honour; Lieutenant 
Robert Bedford, R.N., Gentleman Usher in Residence; Lieutenant-General Sir 
Andrew Francis Barnard, G.C.B. and G.C.H., (Colonel Commandant of the Rifle 
Brigade,) Clerk Marshal; Lieutenant-Colonel William Henry Cornwall, of the 
Coldstream Guards, Captain Arthur Joseph Taylor, of the Royal Horse Artillery, 
and Captain Edward Arthur Somerset, of the Rifle Brigade, to be Equerries. 


appointment of Earl St. Germans 


The French papers of Thursday report that the Chamber of Deputies was defi- 
nitively constituted on Wednesday. 

On Tuesday, Sid-el-Hadj Abd-el-Kader Achache Pacha, Envoy from Morocco, 
was presented to King Louis Philippe and to the Queen and Princesses. 

The Presse states, despondingly, that the works of the atmospheric railroad 
between Nanterre and St. Germain (near Paris), are considerably advanced, but 
that the Company experiences much delay in receiving a supply of tubes. The 
manufacturers from whom they were ordered have not been able to furnish them; 
and it is feared that the Com 
for the completion of the al from the manufacturers of that_article in England. 

The Paris Savings Bank has made up its accounts to the end of the year. The 
following are the results. The payments into the bank, including those from the 
departments, have been in number 247,091; and in amount 37,679,090 franes 77 
centimes. The reimbursements, including the departments, numbered 103,093; 
and 51,165,072 francs 49 centimes in amount. ‘lhe interests carried to the ac- 
counts of depositors was to the amount of 4,020,753 francs 96 centimes. The 

urchases of rentes required by 1,678 depositors in conformity with the law of the 

2d of June last, produced a rente of 106,000 frances in the Five or Three per 
Cents, upon a capital of 2,559,811 francs 5 centimes. On comparing this state- 
ment with that of the year 1844, it will be found that the sums due to depositors 
are reduced by 12,025,545 franes 3 centimes, while on the other hand the number 
of depositors has been increased by 4,751. This number, on the last day of 1845, 
was 178,266; and the sums placed to their account at the Savings Bank of Paris 
amounted to 100,037,370 francs 25 centimes. 

There issued from the French press during the year 1845, 6,521 books of vari- 
ous kinds, 1,405 prints, 492 pieces of music, and 104 maps; in all, 6,520 works. 





Many shipwrecks, from the violent gales which prevailed during the greater 
t of December, continue to be reported. Ninety vessels are known to have 
n lost. Among the number is the St. David steamer, on her passage from 

Havre; and two Indiamen, with valuable cargoes, the Kate Nickleby, and the 
Ness. The loss of life must have been very great; but on this point the accounts 
are indistinct, and obviously inaccurate. 

Two railway accidents are reported this morning, One happened during an expe- 
rimental trip on Thursday from York to Darlington, connected with the elucidation 
of the broad and narrow gauge question. While running at the rate of forty-seven 
miles an hour, the engine was thrown from the rails, ging the carriages 
with it. The stoker was the only person who sustained material injury. The 
mishap is attributed by some to the oscillation of the engine. The other accident 
occurred at the Bristol station of the Great Western Company, yesterday morning. 
A train from Birmingham ran violently into the station, and struck an engine 
which was about to be attached to a train for London. The Birmingham train 
was over-due by an hour, having been delayed by a land-slip at Stonehouse; and 
Signals to stop at a certain point, so as to allow the London train to pass, were 
displayed from the Bristol station, but neglected. No persons were injured 














WHAT WAS LORD JOUN READING f 


One of our correspondents is very anxious to know 
John reading when the Queen’s messenger arrived?” ‘This, no doubt, ha 
become a great question of the day. ‘The first thought is that it must have 
been something deeply interesting, since the Royal messenger found the 
Whig leader so difficult to get at. But, after ! been pestered with 
calls, timely and untimely, of many idle admirers in Edinburgh, anything 
might be made an excuse to decline a visit from some Edinburgh * Un- 
known.” Besides, a téte-d-téte with a fair lady must always tell 
much, even though that lady be one’s own wile. 

All these doubts, however, only serve to make the question more piquant 
—to stimulate curiosity, and keep conjecture at work. What could he be 
reading? An exemplary commitiee-man—a politician so devoted to the 
things of his trade as to be generally totus in illis—writes to us that it gives 
him no rest night or day, and that unless the problem be solved he will be 
quite unfit for business next session. 

What could Lord John be reading? Reading alou 
read aloud—perhaps it was his own Don Carlos ? perhaps Scott's descrip- 
tion of his “ own romantic town”? Perhaps, like Mr. Macaulay, he was 
rehearsing one of his own speeches—the speech to be delivered at Glasgow 
on the following Friday—the luckless speech which was to be strangled 
before it was born, and all for nothing? Perhaps he was reading //amlet?— 

“ The time is out of joint; oh, cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right.” 


laving 





l—-verses should be 


any will be obliged to bespeak the tul es nece ssary ' 


“what was Lord 


i, 
Perhaps he was reading, in an early copy of Carlyle’s Cromwell, a diatribe 
against “shams”? Perhaps he was only reading the Court Guide? Per. 
haps it was some of Punch’s compliments to himself? Perhaps he was 
reading Lord Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors; and found them so lively 
that he was planning a communication with Stratheden House? 

But a “ Presence,” as Dickens hath it, puts an end to wearying and un- 
profitable conjecture, by revealing the actual fact. Lord John was readi 
The Cricket on the Hearth; and had just got to where the kettle begins to 
boil, when his chirp was interrupted, and himself plunged into hot water. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Strock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 
The English Funds advanced at the commencement of the week, but haye 
| since declined; and Consols close this afternoon at 943 for Account—a fall of more 
than 3 per cent from the highest recent prices. The business transacted has not 
been of a very important character: the sales have been chiefly speculative; but 
as the purchases for real investment during the holyday-week have, as usual, 
been very trifling, the speculative sales have produced a more than ordinary effect 
upon the market. Money is in the same state as last week: the rate of discount 
is 34 per cent, and there seems no probability of any immediate change. The 
books of the various Stocks, the Dividends upon which become due on the 5th, 
will be open for private transfer on the 6th instant; the Dividends will be paid 
on the 8th or 9th. Money will therefore be more abundant next week: but as 
the payments of the deposits to the Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery 
on account of the new Railway Companies commence about the beginning of 
February, this plenty will not be of long duration. j 
The public intelligence brought by the Cambria from the United States was of 
rather a favourable character, indicating the resumption of negotiation for the 
settlement of the Oregon question. The private letters, however, are of a very 
different complexion, and describe the alarm occasioned by the President's mes- 
sage as very general. Since the publication of that document, a general decline 
had occurred in every desc ription of Stock, in some cases to the extent of more 
than 3 per cent. Money had become scarcer; the rate of discount was between 
6 and 7 per cent. This was partly owing to the increased caution of the Banks, 
the managers of which were preparing for the withdrawal of the Government de- 
posits from their custody by the contemplated Sub-Treasury Act; and partly to 
the large speculations in corn and flour, (in the American vernacular, “ bread 
stuffs,”) made with a view to the supply of our market. Private letters confirm 
| the public statement that any alteration of the Corn-laws in this country, which 
| would open to the corn-growing States of the Union the markets of England, 
would lead to the almost immediate resumption of the payment of the dividends 
upon the debts of many of the Repudiating States. The arrival of the next 

| packet, which may be looked for about the 4th or 15th, will be expected with 
great anxiety. 

The Foreign Bonds have been the objects of rather more business than usual, 
The payment of the dividends upon the Portuguese Dutch ‘Two-and-a-half and 
Spanish Three per Cents, all of which fall due on the Ist instant, has caused a 
little stir in these particular Stocks, and given a rather better tone to the Foreign 
Bonds generally. No large transactions lave occurred, however, in any of them, 
and nothing like specul itive business of any kind. 

The Railway Shares have been in great favour; and all the old lines have risen 
very considerably. This advance occurred chic fly through the nece ssity in which 
the speculators tor the fall were placed by the approach of the account-day to 

provide Shares for delivery; and as soon as that want was supplied, prices again 
declined. All the Shares of the leading lines have been at one time from 3¢. to 
dl. in advance of the high quotations of last weck; and though the principal of 
them have fallen back to, and in some instances gone below that point, the ad- 
vanced quotations have been in other instances supported. Brighton Shares have 
been the object of much speculation. A report has been promulgated that a 
junction is about to be effected between this line and the South-western; and the 
price of the Shares rose nearly 5/., namely to 707. This high price brought in 
sellers; and many lots of Shares which had remained in deposit at high prices 
since the beginning of October, in consequence of the insolvency of the specula- 
tors who had borrowed money on them, were disposed of: a decline in price was 
the natural result, and the quotation today is about 2d. below the highest. 

The business in French Shares has not been extensive. The advance in those of 
the Constituted Northern line has not been supported; the price having been on the 
decline nearly all the week, and today about 50s. lower than our last quotations. 
The Constituted Paris and Strasburg, Tours and Nantes, and Paris and Lyons 
Shares, are nearly the same; and of course we cannot notice any change in the 
Shares of the Constituent Companies. A trifling revival has occurred in Belgian 
Shares, both in price and the amount of business. 

Some of our own Scrip Shares are also in demand; and the general aspect of 
the market is more lively than it has been for some time. 

SATURDAY, TWELVE o’CLOCK. 

The English are heavy, at the closing quotations of yesterday; but as yet no 
business of importance has occurred. The Foreign Funds are unchanged. The 
Share Market is heavy, with but little doing. The only bargains as yet noted 
being: Manchester and Birmingham, 77; and Dutch-Rhenish, 77. The French 
shares are rather firmer, Constituted Paris and Lyons having been quoted at 5}; 
but the business transacted has been unimportant. 




































3 per Cent Consols ...- shut Columbian ex Venezuela... 163 17 
Dittofor Account....--- 945 2 Danish 3 per Cents «.....-. 868 
3 per Cent Reduced. ae Dutch 23 per Cent 60 3 
3} per Cents 7 Ditto 4 per Cents .. 9423 
Long Annuities 102 9-1h Mexican 5 per Cents 312 2 
Bank Stock..-. 202 4 | Ditto Deferred ...... 173 18 
Exchequer Bills 26 28 Portuguese New 5p. Cts. 1841 57 9 exd. 
India Stock. . shut | Ditto 4 per Cents 1845..... 57 9ex da. 
Brazilian 5 per Cents .-.++- 82 83 | Russian 5 per Cents -.... 112 113 
Belgian 4} per Cents....--- 96 7 Spanish (Active) 5 pe : 9 
Chilian 6 per Cents......++ 48 100 | Ditto 3 Cents 1842......... 

EAST INDIA SHIPPING, 
The Neptune, Ferris, from London to Bombay, put into Mauritins, 4th Oct. with loss 


of bowsprit and foremast. 

ARRIVED— At Gravesend, 30th Dec. Mary, Grant, from Calcutta; 3)st, Emerald Tsle, 
Curling, from China; and Caroline, Hughes, from Calcutta; Ist Jan. Gipsy, Turpin; 
Avoca, Howey ; and Helvellyn, Tullidge, from Singapore; Lady Clark, Lawrence, frqm 
: and Melville, Cornforth, from Madras. In the Downs, 20th Dec. eo 





Anderson, from Calcutta ; 30th, Competitor, ——, from China; John Dugdale, Killic 

from Singapore ; and Meanwell, ——, from Madras; Ist Jan. Sumatra, Rowell, trom 
Sumatra; Elizabeth, Morris, from Calcutta; East Anglian, Stevens, trom Madras; 
Berkshire, Smith, from Bombay; and ‘Ihomas Blyth, Hay; and Nautilus, Thomas, 





At Liverpool, 27th Dec. Meg of Meldon, ——, from Caleutta ; Indus, 
Dalrimple ; and Hesperus, Kelly, trem China; 
30th, Josephine, ——, from ditto; Palatine, Wilde, from Calcutta ; Memmaid, —, 
from Madras; 3ist, Panthea, Glen; and Stirlingshire, Rattray, from Calcutta; Ist 
Jan. Commerce, Bilton, from Bombay ; and Favourite, Resey, from Mauritius. In the 
Clyde, 3ist Dec. Fleetwood, Richardson, from Mauritius, At St. Helena, Mth Nov. 
Thomas Crisp, Bearts, from China; 2lst, Athena, Ogg; Trident, Corrie; and Essex, 
Compton, from Calcutta. At the Cape, previous to Llth Nov. Tudor, Lay ; Lanchester, 
Conway ; Stratheden, Burton; Brunette, Cousins; and Mayda, May, from London; 
and Faleon, Mairs, from Liverpool. At Bombay, 16th Nov Token, Cheyne, from Len- 
don; 20th, abar, Pare, from ditto; 2Ist, Andromache, Skelton, from Cork ; and 
At Madras, 16th, Edward Bilton, 
At Calcutta, previous to 2Ilst Nov. Walmer Castle, Camp- 


from Mauritius. 
Taylor, from Bombay; 29th, Auriga, 











a 
4th, Owen Glendower, Robertson, from London. 


Majoram, from Newcastle. 
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. Diamond, Taylor ; Maidstone, Nash ; Monarch, Walker ; and Agincourt, Nisbett, 
from London ; Viscount Sandon, Lancaster; Charlotte, Carter; Oak, Cordiner; Blo- 
renge, Banks; Earl of Lonsdale, Bell; Duncan, Henricson; Troubadour, Graham ; 
Molly Bawn, Walsh; and Argyle, Brockbank, from Liverpool ; Java, Pickering, from 
Newport ; and Belle, Morley, from Newcastle. 
SarLep— From Gravesend, 27th Dec. Malacca, Shettler, for Madras ; and 31st, Wil- 
Money, Bickford, for Calcutta. From Liverpool, 29th, Everthorpe, Reid; Merlin, 
Currie; Fairy Queen, Richardson ; and Peruvian, Boyd, for Calcutta; Sir J. Beresford, 
Threadgold, for Ceylon ; and Kirkman Finlay, Martin, for Bombay. 
SATURDAY MORNING. 
Anaivep—In the Downs, 2d Jan. Rookery, Greig, from China; and Stratford, —, 
from Mauritius. At Liverpool, ditto, Royal Sovereign, Freyer, from Bombay. 





THE THEATRES. 


PanToMIME shows symptoms of revival, and Burlesque of decline, this | 


season. Not only are pantomimes the most numerous, but, judged from 
those we have seen, they are the most amusing of the Christmas theatri- 
cals: they elicit the heartiest laughter; which is a good criterion of merit 
in such entertainments. The Clowns still lack humour; and the harlequin- 
ades are a mere jumble of tricks and changes, without purpose or con- 
nexion; the slaps and thwacks interchanged by the motley crew rarely hit 
passing follies, and never hit them hard: but the old practical jokes of 
cutting off heads and pulling people asunder, with other pleasantries of a 
similar kind, are sure to create a roar; trippings-up, knocks-down, and 
other gymnastic drolleries, never fail of their effect; and the facetia 
of the red-hot poker are as potential as ever. The introductions of the 
Drury Lane and Adelphi pantomines are capital this time. Gulliver, at 
Drury, with the aid of Payne’s powers of stride, comes out in great force: 
though not quite a “ man-mountain,” he is more than a man-molehill; and 
looks a living colossus as the tiny troops and court of Lilliput march 
between his legs. ‘The Brobdignag scenes are cleverly done, too; but the 
“flying island,” which was so prettily managed at Covent Garden in time 
of yore, is a dead failure. The tricks are good enough, and go off well; 
and the last scene, of Cologne with Queen Victoria’s reception, is not only 
a brilliant show but fine piece of painting, by Grieve and Telbin. 
Wieland is the most agile and incessantly mobile of Harlequins: his limbs 
are lithe as a serpent, and he darts to and fro as if quicksilver ran in his 
veins. 









The King of the Cannibal Islands, at the Ad Iphi, fully realizes its pro- 
mise of fun. ‘The story is well and humorously told; 1 such a rich 
collection of grotesque masks has never been se 
pantomime—at least not within our recollection: the masks are not mean- 
ingless deformities, but characteristic physiognomies humorously carica- 


n befor he annals of 





tured. ‘The party of shipwrecked sailors thrown on the cannibal coast are | 


jack-tars of true Wapping breed: their phizzes are worthy of George 
Cruikshank. But the g 
array of ferocious ugliness that beggars description: every face is different, 
and each one has a character of its own. ‘The man-eating Monarch and his 
Commander-in-chief—admirably acted by C. J. Smith and Mitcheson—are 
the most notable individualities; perhaps because their gestures are the 
most expressive. One scene is particularly well managed: the cannibal 
King is haunted by the death’s-heads of his fifty murdered wives, glaring 
upon him in the bright spots of ligt reflected on the wall through the per- 
forated shade of his night candle; he is threat iwith the fate of Dun- 
can by a pair of black Macbeths, and tormented by a buzzing blue-bottl 
and this scene too is acted in the true spirit of pantomimic drollery. C. J. 
Smith is not so div« rting when trausformed into Clown; but Mitcheson is 
the pink of Pantak 
are wonderful; for he suffers prodigious falls, and only shows his agility by 
the smashing injuries he endures unhurt: every tumble seems his last. 
The closing scene, a Christmas bower of holly and mistletoe, with a rotary 
plum-pudding and a country-dance, is a fitting climax. 

The Haymarket and Lyceum burlesques are very elegant and fanciful 
specticles, and eeable enough as entertainments of the facetious kind; 
but they neither of them yield the same amount of merriment as hereto- 


























fore. Either this form of comic drama has become too familiar to produce | 





the effect it did at first, or the authors’ wit and invention begin to fail 
by too frequent exercise—both perhaps; for certainly the two picces fell 
rather flat. Moreover, the subjects are well nigh exhausted. The Bee and 
the Orange-tree, that Mr. Planché made the vehicle of his pleasantries at 
the Haymarket, affords little scope for drollery; and the Enchanted Horse, 
at the Lyceum, is a more fitting theme for a really romantic specticle 
than for a piece ol mockery ; while neither of the original stories is 
sufficiently popular in its leading incidents tc tell efiectively in travestie. 
The scenic effects at the Lyceum are beautiful: one in particular, where the 
enchanted steed is seen flying through space, with Mrs. Keeley on his back 
as the Prince who mects with “ the lost Pleiad,” parleys with Orion, and 
perhay s by this time has greeted the new planet, Astrea. The Ovre is the 
most potent personage at the Haymarket; and Bland plays the part with 
great gusto. He excuses his gormandizing propensities in 
setting forth the merciful oper: 
devours, compared with the lingering deaths that the victims of social 
evils suffer: and who, after that, can grudge him a railway-surveyor for 
supper? Railways, by the by, monopolize all the jokes this year; though 
the fun is not so “fast and furious” as it should be when wit gets on the 
line. Is it that the arrows of satire fall short of the mark because folly 
flies so fast? or does Punch’s baton forestal Harlequiu’s bat? Th , 
allusions gene rally are less hay py a d pointed this season than usual; and 
verbal conceits are oftener substituted for acted jest 
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tion of his jaws upon mortal 





Miss Cushman is engazed at the Haymarket for a few nights. Sh 
appeared there on Monday, as Romeo; her sister, Miss Susan sh 
making her London débit as Juliet. To say that Miss Cushman is tl 
best Romeo that has appeared on the stage these thirty years, is not undu 
praise; and we may add, that the lady is the most manly and passionate ot 








Romeos. Miss Cushman looks a ant and comely youth, and speaks 
and acts with the ardour and vehemence of an impetuous lover ’ 
formance is full of carnestne ind intelligence, though deficier 11 

ment and ideal elevation. It is a sensible, vigorous, and energetic ; 
version of the character. Miss Susan Cushman is a young lady with a 
good figure and a handsome resemblance to her sister. She acts‘carefully, 
like a clever and well-taught actress; but shows no indications of original 
talent or fine sensibility, and has none of her sister's impulse and fervour. 
She performed the part very creditably; and was well received. The 
Most praiseworthy part of the representation in other respects was the re- 
Storation of the original text; and, as usual, Shakspere’s own play proved 
more effective on the stage than the managerial improvements. 





ut King and his cannibal subjects present an | 


he appears imbecile and decrepid, though his feats | 


| TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HOW TO FACILITATE CORN-LAW REPEAL. 
THERE is a class of politicians whom the gaining of their object 
does not satisfy. They cannot be happy unless they - it by a 
sort of violence upon their opponents, w!iou they also take de- 
light in punishing for having opposed them. Of such is the 
agitator, in whom the habit of desperate warfare continues to 
operate after victory. He loves to beat the prostrate foe. We 
have not forgotten some gentlemen of this kind in Canada, who 
when the government of the colony was put into their hands, 
continued to fight the Governor as if they had still been leaders 
of a desperate opposition. They ruined themselves, and would 
have ruined their party and their cause, if it had not been for the 
| accident of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s magnanimity. In the Colonies 

such combativeness is a natural fruit of misgovernment. Nor 
does the British constitution as worked at home entirely prevent 
its growth; though we must confess, that generally, in this coun- 
try, the prospect of power and responsibility for him whom the 
majority comes to support, tends to check the spirit of violence 
in question. Two actual exceptions strike us: O’Connell, pro- 
duced by injustice to Ireland; and Cobden, the creature of a 
monopoly which nobody attempts to defend by argument. Mr. 
Cobden’s is the case to which we would just now direct attention, 
His League has recently given some indications of a wish to 
trample on the agriculturists after getting them down. It would 
seem that the more active of the Anti-Corn-law party (or some of 
them at least) want more than a total repeal of the Corn-laws. In 
order to please them wholly, the repeal must be instantaneously 
sudden as well as entire. If tlhe suddenness of so great a cliange 
should lead to panic amongst the farmers, and this panic should 
throw great numbers of labourers out of employment, and vastly 
increase the poor-rate, “ why, it will serve the monopolists right,” 
say some of the League, “ for their opposition to free trade.’ Lf 
to one of these you propose, that in order to avert a mischievous 
panic the repeal shall be gradual though complete, his anger 
Interrupts you when you would have added—* but, though gra- 
dual, still so rapid as to put a sudden end to the agitation of t! 
| subject.” He insists on “ no delay,” “no compromise,” 
letting down easy,” and is perhaps more annoyed at the sugyestion 
of conciliating the agricultural party by a gentle mode of rey» 
than if you talked of maintaining the Corn-laws in spite of his 
teeth. He scorns to facilitate, he will only force, the accomplish- 
ment of his own purpose. He has but one notion of means to his 
end spite ful antagonism. It never vecurs to him, that as all 
things have their season, so, now, when success is clearly within 
his reach, the time has come for avoiding risks and employing 
facilities—for helping on by every conceivable aid that conclusion 
which nothing can prevent, nor anything long delay save the 
| desperation of the party which is yielding. There are Leaguers 
who appear bent on making the agriculturists desperate. 

In this pursuit such Free-traders wholly overlook a difliculty in 
the way of Corn-law repeal, which it may be in the power of 
the Government to mitigate. The rural clergy of England and 
Scotland, though they have for the most part abstained from de- 
fending the Corn-laws, are pre nerally impressed with a belief that 
the poorest class of their parishioners will, at least for a time, 
suffer grievously from the admission of foreign grain free of duty. 
The notion is, that whether from a real inability to compete with 
the foreign grower, or from unfounded alarm and confusion of 
mind, the British farmer will greatly diminish his investineut of 
capital- that is, employ much fewer labourers—whenevcr the 
foreign corn-trade shall be set free. The fear is that a coasider- 














able portion of the peasantry may be reduced to famine and pesti 
lence. We need not stop to examine whether such dread has a 
real foundation: it exists; and if we speak of it only as a ground- 
less panic, still the ill-effect is the same—namely, a strong dis- 
like on the part of the parochial clerey to a measure fron ich 
they expect results so disastrous to the class who ; their espe- 
| cial care, and whose misery (if there were no better motive) is a 
source of pain to themselves. Heiuce, and not, we really believe, 
on account of their own tithes, (for generally they do not want 
sense to perceive that cli ap every Unog will be better for t i than 
dear everything,) a most influential body is opjosed free 
trade. It likewise happens, however, that this body, sy ik- 
ing generally, has for some years been desirous seeing 
the Government adopt a particular means ot yrlingr 1 f from 
superfluous numbers in the rural districts,—emigration, or rather 
colonization, managed by the State: and that such a measure is 
peculi ly applicab e tuo the emergency dre ded from the rr jie ] of 
the Corn-laws. If the Pp irochial cler ured thit up- 
posing tle present evil of superfluous to be i hy 
a repeal of the Corn-laws, the Goverament would affurd appro- 
priate relief by enabling poor persons desirous of emigrating to 
settle in some healthy colony where bour is ve A) ; ( l 
of one of the most formidable obstacles to free trade would b 
removed : the parochial clergy would, to a considerable « it at 
least, be reconciled to that freedom of the corn-trade whici the y 
now dread ; aud their influe nce, W hich is perhaps preatel iter 
than less for not being very manifest, would naturally take the 


side of cheapness of everything, for the poor as well as ior thei 
own families, 

The subject is, we are persuaded, well deserving the considera- 
tion of statesmen at the present time ; especially of a Government 
intending to repeal the Corn-laws, and therefore bound to adopt 
every means of aiding and facilitating the measure. Lord stanley 
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managed to put a stop to colonization by England. What Mr. 
Gladstone might do in this respect, we shall endeavour to show 


next week. 


INCOMPATIBLE OFFICES OF THE LORD 
CHANCELLOR. 

THERE is a period in the history of most political reforms at 
which they are almost universally acknowledged to be at once 
expedient and impracticable. It is when their abstract merits 
have beén so long and fully discussed that every fallacy opposed 
to them has been successively detected and exposed, but when the 
personal interests which resist their adoption are still strong and 
unbroken. The reason gives way to truth long before the will. 
“ Video meliora,” &c.: men even when convinced continue to act 
sinfully or foolishly, until by some accident they are enabled to 
reform with comfort to themselves. National abuses are perpe- 
tuated, after every one has come to condemn them in theory, 
until time and chance bring it about that more and more powerful 
parties have an interest in reforming than in perpetuating them. 

The mischievous combination of incompatible functions in the 
person of the Lord Chancellor is an abuse, the reform of which 
appears to have arrived at the epoch just indicated. Nobody de- 
fends in the abstract the custom of investing a man with a half | 
political half judicial character, as court fools were clothed of old 
in particoloured garments. It is admitted that—leaving out of 








. account the keeping of the Sovereign’s conscience—the task of | 


presiding in the House of Lords and acting as a Cabinet Coun- 
cillor, and the task of presiding in the supreme Court of Chan- 
cery, are either of them quite as much as any one man can be 
expected to accomplish. The objection is more serious that arises 
from the incompatibility of the character of political partisan, 
which of course the member of a Cabinet under our frame of go- | 
vernment must be, with the character of a Judge, who ought to | 
be independent of all party considerations, or even the suspicion 
of such bias. The obstruction to the despatch of judicial busi- 
ness, and the deterioration of the quality of judgments, which 
inevitably follow the frequent change of Chancellors attendant | 
on frequent Ministerial changes, render the combination of the 
Minister and the Judge still more unadvisable. The additional 
expense entailed upon the country by the multiplication of 
dowager Chancellors also counts for something. 

All this has long been admitted; no counterbalancing advantage 
from the anomalous combination of judicial and ministerial func- 
tions is alleged ; and yet no Ministry, Tory, Conservative, Whig, 
or Whig-Radical, has shown the slightest desire to separate the 
offices of Judge and Minister. And what is more, no expectation 
has been evinced on the part of the public that any one of these 
Ministries should undertake the reform. It was instinctively felt 
that the time was not yet come; that the sons of Zeruiah were 
still too strong for the voice of reason. There is something in the 

resent position of affairs suggestive of hope that this period of 
imbecile confession of what is right and perseverance in what is 
wrong may be about to pass away. Anew Chancellor will before 
long be required; and in the ranks of Sir Robert Peel’s sup- 
porters there is but one man who, looking to the legal character | 
of the appointment, has a prominent and indisputable claim to it, 
while there is perhaps no man among them who would not be pre- 
ferable if its political character alone is kept inview. The Premier 
would consult his own convenience by assigning to different 
persons the legal and the ministerial duties which now devolve 
on the Chancellor, and would at the same time get credit from 
the country for a rational reform. 


MR. O'CONNELL AND THE TIMES COMMISSIONER. 
THE reports of the- “ Zimes Commissioner ” on Mr. O’Connell’s 
Kerry estates have made a great impression in this country, and 
so have Mr. O’Connell’s replies : the reports have satisfied Eng- 
lish readers, that however “ goodnatured ” a landlord Mr. 
O’Connell may be, he has done nothing for the material improve- 
ment of his country, but is on the contrary a conservator of its 
worst abuses; and his replies have increased the feeling that 
mere truth, for its own sake, is one of the last things to be re- 
garded by him. As between the two, however, although the dis- 
pute has gone thus far, it makes little way. In the latter stages, 
erhaps both have been too intent on their own personal objects ; 
Ir. O'Connell having at stake that character on which he makes 
so curious a livelihood; the Commissioner being simply bent upon 
making good his own words, so coarsely assailed. Another reason 
for the want of progress is, that there is no agreement between 
them as to common terms : the Commissioner, looking with Eng- 
lish eyes and using English words, pronounces all that he sees ne- 





— and bad; Mr. O'Connell declares that the man is a liar, 


ecause everything is cherished and good ; but then he uses only 
his Irish eyes and Yanguage. 

Good and bad are, except in grammar, relative terms; and in 
England and Ireland they mean different things. A good lesson 
on this point is given in a work with which the English Com- 


missioner is perhaps acquainted, Evenings at Home: a youth is | 


surprised at the “ prodigious” size of a butterfly, but he confesses 
that it would not have been large for an elephant. A certain 


cabin, with its potato-ground and ill-cultivated tield, which if | 


discovered in England would excite horror at its miserable aspect, 
and would be universally accepted as a specimen of the “ bad,” 
would in Ireland pass muster as comporting with the usual style, 
and might even be called good. In some of the improved and 
well-managed townships of Ireland, you meet the pig at the 
breakfast-table, “not as a meat, but as a guest”; whereas in 








England that single trait would suffice to stamp the abode as one 
of squalid and demoralized destitution. 

It is not merely that the standard of excellence differs, but 
under different orders of society the same particular symptoms 
do not always indicate the same general state of things. A very 
neglected aspect of the homestead and grounds may be observed 
among the peasantry in the North of France to this day, vast as 
their improvement has been since Arthur Young’s tour. In the 
South of France, and still more in Italy, the critical traveller wil] 
see a far more backward style of agricultural implements than he 
will find in Ireland: he will see spades with long poles for 
handles, that turn up a handful of earth; corn-threshing per- 
formed on a tressle with a bar of wood; winnowing effected by 
throwing the corn with a wooden shovel from one end of a large 
room—probably that used as an orangery in winter—to the other, 
Nay, those peasantry may be said xever to taste animal food ; yet 
their state is happy, almost enviable. Many features of the Irish 
description stems be paralleled in Switzerland; where some very 
curious distinctions are observable : you can tell, as you pass the 
boundary, whether you are in a Protestant or a Catholic canton, 
by the aspect of the people and the country: in the Protestant, 
all is neat, and the “me sos is unceasing, outlasting daylight; 
in the Catholic, those traits disappear: but the difference in the 
aspect of the people is in one respect the reverse of what the 


| traveller might suppose—the industrious inhabitants of the Pro- 


testant cantons are dreary to the last degree ; those of the Ca- 
tholic cantons are dancers with gayer faces. The value of life, 
therefore, is not positively determined by the degree of poverty 
prevalent among a peasantry. 

It is not the extent of the poverty on Mr. O’Connell’s estates 
that makes the bad impression in England, but several other 
things. There is no evidence that he has made any attempt to 
alter the system that grinds the faces of the poor in his country, 
He boasts that he does not charge high rents—not so high by 
one or two thirds as Lord Lansdowne; that his lands are an 
asylum for the poor driven from other estates ; that he has estab- 
lished a tenant-right; and if certain houses are confessedly very 


| bad even for Ireland, they are going to be rebuilt. Now it is not 


the money-value of rent that determines, by an inverse ratio, the 
welfare of the people; or English and Scotch farmers would be 
immeasurably more wretched than any Irish peasantry. The 
thing wanted in Ireland certainly is not to collect the poor and 
suffer them to breed in perpetuated squalidity, under the fostering 
sufferance of low rents. Mr. O’Connell, however, seems not only 
to have neglected any attempt to effect a radical change, but, 
from the boastful language in which he speaks, to be ignorant 
that a change is wanted, and that Irish landlords are bound to 
attempt it. Putting together the accounts of the Commissioner 
and Mr. O’Connell’s own self-laudation, it is evident that his 
estates are a highly characteristic type of Irish agriculture, and 
that he is a no less characteristic type of the “goodnatured” 
Irish landlord. He seems to think his lands models—just what 
they ought to be—examples for the rest of Ireland. He is not in 
advance of the miserable system, but an undoubting creature of 
it. Doomed to an eternity of its wretchedness will that country 
be, if it is to have no better guides than Daniel O’Connell. 

And if others come to unbare that wretchedness in order to 
cure, he exhibits all the base pride which distinguishes the most 
abandoned class of paupers: he wishes merely to ‘be left alone ; he 
denies the charge of pauperism, and assails those who expose it 
with Billingsgate language. He does not, of course because he 
cannot, deny the most pregnant facts described by the reporters 
of the Times ; but he complains that other facts are not stated, 
and endeavours to disparage the whole by scattering about the 
epithets of “liar,” “ vagabond,” and the like. All who contradict 
the Commissioner are rewarded with fulsome praise ; all who cor- 


| roborate his representations are threatened with exposure to po- 


yular odium. The truth and real pregnant meaning of the matter 
g ce 


appears to be quite disregarded ; the only obvious question is, 


whether a statement is “ for” or “against” himself—whether “a 
case” can be made out. 

In England, the conclusions to which these appearances lead 
are—that Mr. O'Connell is not a “bad” landlord in the Irish 
sense; that he is “ goodnatured,” “indulgent,” and not purely 
mercenary in the direct dealings with his tenantry ; but that he 
is the very worst sort of landlord that Irish peasants can have— 
one who fosters the causes of their degraded condition; and that 
he does not really desire the material improvement of the country, 
such as by modest efforts he could at once help to begin, but some 
kind of mere political power, which would redound to his own 
influence and fortune; that he is still not a patriot, but only an 
adventurer on a grand scale. 





THE OREGON: AMERICAN “PLEAS IN LAW.” 

| Tunes years of negotiation have, apparently, left unaltered and 
| unmoditied the views of the Oregon question entertained by the 
| British and the United States Governments respectively. The 
voluminous correspondence between the British Minister at 
Washington and the gentlemen who have successively held the 
appointment of Secretary for Foreign Relations to the American 
Government since 1842 has produced no perceptible approxima- 
tion. Not one assertion or argument has been given up as un- 
tenable on either side. The proposal made by the British Minister 
with a view to settle the controversy by compromise has been 
rejected ; the proposal made to the same end by the American 
Secretary has faa withdrawn. Not even a beginning has been 
made to avert the risk of hostilities, always contingent upon an 
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« open question.” Under these circumstances, the diplomatically 
urbane and temperate tone of the correspondence gives less satis- 
faction than it otherwise would do. 

The only point discussed in this correspondence that possesses 
any degree of novelty, is the argument arising out of the con- 
vention between Spain and the United States in 1819, known b 
the name of the Florida treaty. The United States rest their 
claim to Oregon on three distinct and independent titles,—tirst, 
on the discoveries of Grey and Lewis ; second, on the acquisition 
of Louisiana ; third, on the acquisition of the Spanish title by the 
treaty of Florida. This third title appears to deserve more minute 
examination than it has hitherto received on our side of the 
Atlantic. : 

It may be assumed as an axiom, that no government can con- 
vey to another a right more extensive than itself possesses. The 
United States could acquire no other title to Oregon by the treaty 
of Florida than Spain itself possessed. The rights of Spain on 
the West coast of America to the North of the actual Spanish 
settlements were limited and detined by the convention between 


the Kings of Spain and Great Britain, signed at the Escurial in | 


1790. The preamble of that convention declares its object to be, 
“ setting aside all retrospective discussion of the rights and pre- 
tensions of the two parties,” to “ fix their respective situation for 
the future [régler leur position respective a@ Vavenir| on a basis 
conformable to their true interests.” The third article establishes 


this “ respective situation” or relative position—which is the | 


more English translation of the French words: “ It is agreed 
that their respective subjects shall not be disturbed or molested, 
either in navigating, or carrying on their fisheries in the Pacitic 
Ocean or South Seas, or in landing on the coasts of those seas, 
in places not already occupied, for the purpose of carrying on 


their commerce with the natives of the country, or of making | 


settlements there [y former des établissemens|.” The sixth article 
restricts the right to make settlements, either by the English or 
Spaniards, to the North-west coast: no permanent settlements 
are to be formed by either South of the territories actually 
occupied by Spain. By the convention of 1790, Spain and 
England renounced all title to the sovereignty of the West 
coast of America, North of the Spanish settlements, on the 
mere ground of discovery. The whole of that region was 
declared open to the subjects of both Governments, to prosecute 
their fisheries, to trade with the natives, or to colonize. “ Y for- 
mer des établissemens ” was obviously used in the sense of “to 


colonize”; for these reasons—Ist, The same word, “ établisse- | 


mens,” was used in the fourth article to denote the Spanish colo- 
nies with which trade was forbidden : 2nd, “ Making settlements” 
was mentioned as something entirely distinct frem trading—* y 
exercer leur commerce ou y former des établissemens ” : 
3rd, It was agreed, in the first article, that the “tracts of land” 
[districts de terrein| on the North-west coast, of which British 
subjects had been dispossessed by a Spanish oflicer, should be 
restored to them, with compensation: 4th, It was stipulated 


that the subjects of either Crown should be admitted to trade | 


without disturbance or molestation at the settlements made 
or to be made by those of the other on the North-west coast ; 
which would have been a superfluous stipulation had these settle- 
ments not been under the dominion of the respective Crowns: 


5th, On the 23rd of March 1795, the agreement to restore the | 


buildings, &e., was actually carried into effect, in the pre- 


sence and with the sanction of a Spanish Commissioner, by | 


razing the fort which the Spaniards had erected at Nootka, 
and hoisting the British flag there as a symbol of sovereignty. 


Subsequently to 1790, Great Britain and Spain possessed a com- | 


mon right to fish on the North-west coast of America, to trade 
there, or establish colonies there. The actual settlement of any 
district by the subjects of either Crown brought that district 


under its sovereignty. It is maintained by the diplomatists of 


the United States that the Nootka convention was terminated by 
the war of 1796. Territorial arrangements entered into by two 
independent states cannot be annulled by implication merely be- 
cause these states afterwards go to war. If a war were to break 
out between Great Britain and the United States, the Madawaska 
settlements would not revert to this country ipso jacto, and require 
to be ceded over again at the return of peace, unless they had been 
actually occupied. In 1796, Spain did not, even in words, reas- 
sert the claim of sovereignty over the North-west territory which 
she renounced in 1790; much less did she take any measures to 
resume possession. The arrangement of 1790 was made for per- 
petuity |@ l'avenir}; it has never been revoked, and is as firm now 
as on the day when it was made. 


By the Florida treaty the United States could acquire no right | 
The right of Spain in the | 


that Spain did not previously possess. 
territory North of Cape Mendecino was the right to fish on the 
Coasts, to trade undisturbed both within the limits of the British 
settlements and in the unoccupied districts, and to colonize any 
unappropriated portions of the territory. ‘This right to colonize 
had never been exerted by Spain. By accepting the Spanish 
title, the United States renounced all right of sovereignty on the 
ground of priority of discovery. In 1790, Spain and England 
agreed that mere discovery should establish no right of sove- 
Teignty in the North-west territory ; that actual settlement alone 
could confer that right. One of two parties to a compact cannot 
retain the rights it conveys to him et at the same time disclaim 
the obligations it imposes upon him. A third party, to whom 
he conveys his rights, must in like manner incur the correspond- 
ing obligations. Neither Spain, nor the United States coming 





in the place of Spain, can establish any right of sovereignty in 
the North-west territory, subsequently to 1790, on the mere 
ground of discovery. Had the United States advanced a claim 
to sovereignty in any part of that region prior to 1790, a treaty 
between Spain and England could not have invalidated that 
earlier claim; but the earliest discovery to which the Americans 
lay claim was made in 1792. 

This was the view of the question taken by the American Go- 
vernment in 1814, when it claimed restitution of Astoria. This 
was the view taken by the American Government in 1818, when 
it entered into the arrangement of joint-occupancy with Great 
Britain. By asserting a right of sovereignty over Astoria, by as- 
serting a right of joit-occupancy with Great Britain, the Go- 
vernment of the United States proclaimed more strongly than it 
could do by words its conviction that the Spanish Government 
had no right of sovereignty in the North-west territory. Since 
1818, the United States Government has learned nothing respect- 
ing the Spanish title that it did not know before. It now asserts 
the existence of a right it denied before, without advancing any 
new fact or new argument to justify the change of opinion, sim- 
ply because it has persuaded the party to whom the right is at- 
tributed to execute a deed of conveyance in its favour. By as- 
serting in 1845 what it denied in 1818, the United States Go- 
| vernment places itself in the position of one who maintains that 
whatever he thinks conducive to his interest must be right. 

The claim advanced to Oregon by the United States Govern- 
ment on the ground of prior discovery, and the claim it advances 
on the ground of having acquired the Spanish title, are incom- 
patible. The one destroys the other. Mr, Buchanan argues that 
his Government can rest upon both, because a private litigant can 
strengthen his own title by acquiring that of his adversary. The 
private litigant can contirm himself in possession by purchasing 
the title of a claimant, because he thereby puts that claimant out 
of court. But if there are two claimants, the mere purchase of 
| the title of one of them dves not put the other out of court. 
The possessor must make out one or both of his titles to be 
stronger than that of the remaining claimant. And if one of his 
titles being established would render the other invalid, he cannot 
strengthen his case by resting upon both. But in truth, there is 
no analogy between the case of the United States claiming 
Oregon at once on the ground of discovery and of succession to 
the Spanish title, and that of a private litigant acquiring his 
adversary’s title. The parallel case would be that of a private 
litigant in an Exglish court attempting to strengthen his claim 
to an inheritance by showing that the law of Scotland would 
give it to him. The claim advanced to Oregon by the United 
| States on the ground of prior discovery, is under a general 
law of nations, which with certain restrictions has been 
frequently recognized. The claim advanced on the ground of 
succession to the Spanish title, is under a special law of nations, 
applicable exclusively to the North-west territory, and derived 
from the Nootka convention. The titles derived from the same 
legal system may strengthen each other; but titles derived from 
ditterent legal systems cannot strengthen each other. The special 
law from which the Spanish title is derived is a restriction of the 
more general law from which the original American title is de- 
rived. Either the one or the other system of law must give way 
—both cannot be in force at once. 

But the American diplomatists have fallen into a worse incon- 
sistency than a merely illogical train of reasoning. The eagerness 
| with which they seek to strengthen their legal pleas by adding 
one to another, in the hope that their numerical may compensate 
for their want of individual force, betrays a litigious spirit. 
| While professing to desire an equitable arrangement, they osten- 

tatiously parade every technical plea of law they can discover. 
They make the number and speciousness of these legal pleas a 
pretext for withdrawing a proposal for compromise, merely be- 
cause they are asked to reconsider it. If they really wish for an 
equitable settlement of the dispute, these technical pleadings must 
be thrown aside, and the actual interests of the parties steadily 
and exclusively kept in view. An amicable termination of the 
Oregon controversy will only then be possible when both parties 
set about it in the same spirit which animated the Governments 
of Spain and England in 1790—* Their Britannic and Catholic 

Majesties, being desirous of terminating, by a speedy and solid 

agreement, the differences which have lately arisen between the 
two crowns, have judged that the best way of attaining this 
salutary object would be that of an amicable arrangement, which, 
setting aside all retrospective discussion of the rights and preten- 
| sions of the two parties, should fix their respective situation 
[position respective) for the future on a basis conformable to their 
true interests.” And to this end it will be necessary, that the 
governing class—the profissional politicians in America—abstain 
(as that class has all along done in England) from stimulating 
the general public to resist such an equitable settlement. The 
pleading which is most flattering to the passions of a litigant is 
that which is least likely to be approved of by an impartial judge 
—least likely to be consistent with strict equity. We have _ 
received a “ Lecture on Oregon” delivered at Boston by the Hon- 





ourable C, Cushing, late Envoy toChina. Addressed to an arbiter 

appointed to decide on the contending claims of England and Ame- 

rica, his over-statement of the American case would have ap- 

peared only an error in judgment: addressed to the subjects of 

his own Government, it is neither more nor less than an incite- 

ment to hold their own views and their own will, right or wrong, 
| for law. 
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FAUCHER’S ENGLAND. 
Two volumes upon the domestic condition of England, chiefly in reference 
to our manufacturing districts, have recently appeared from the pen of 
one of the most accomplished writers of the French press. Many years 
the leading editor of perhaps the most honest paper in France, Le 
Courrier Francais, M. Faucher has long been accounted one of the 
highest authorities on matters of social economy, prison treatment, 


finance, and commercial legislation. Public affairs having offered of 
late little to occupy or interest a mind so active as M. Faucher’s, 


he has ceased to conduct the Courrier, and has devoted a season 
of comparative leisure to the observation and investigation of our | 
social condition: for which, it may be remarked, he possesses some- 
what unusual advantages; knowing the language well, and enjoying 
the friendship of many esteemed public men among us, he obtained facili- 
ties of access to our manufacturing hives, such as are commonly denied 
to foreign visiters. The work is in itself deeply interesting, as a thorough 
exposition of the life carried on in the seats of industry, of which M. 
Faucher has penetrated the most hidden recesses. Without meaning to 
overcharge the disadvantageous side of our stupendous machinery for 
producing wealth, he portrays in a vivid and forcible manner the vast 
immolation of the qualities which adorn the human character, amidst the 
terrible competition for bread which is daily going forward in the thickly- 
peopled towns. The desire of preserving lile, at any sacrifice, is exhibited 
at Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, Glasgow, and other places, with all those 
deplorable concomitants which attend the struggle. What Mr. Charles 
Dickens has done for a few individual characters, M. Faucher has done 
for whole classes; he has depicted the horrors of contrast between rich 
and poor on a large scale, as Mr. Dickens has done on a narrow one. 
And the picture is disheartening enough. Our limits will not allow of 
entering into the question of how far the evil is susceptible of a cure; 
but one thing is certain, namely, the inadequacy of the remedy suggested 
by M. Faucher. Like almost all French reasoners on pauperism, he 
contends that the way to annihilate poverty is to bestow land on the 
oor ; not, he admits, in perpetuity, but in small parcels on hire. Now, 
. de Tocqueville, a philosopher of an exalted order, discoursing on the 
subject of occupancy of land in reference to the general wellbeing of a 
commonwealth, has said—* Small proprietors, or large farmers, are the 
classes of occupants most conducive to the public interest : small farms 
are of all tenures the most pernicious.” But whilst, on the one hand, 
nothing can be less rational than to aim at absorbing poverty by means 
of giving in any shape, lending land on hire, again, if consented to hy 
the owner contrary to his inclination, would interfere with the funda- 
mental maxims of our social structure in regard to the inviolability of 
property. Against the compulsory cession of land for spade-culture, 
indeed, many other objections may be taken ; the difficulty of recovering 
it, not among the least important. As for giving waste lands to the 
poor, although it is quite just that they should have an equal portion 
with the rich of newly-enclosed lands, where such are taken into occu- 
pation by act of Parliament, yet, for the purpose of alleviating the | 
poverty of the manufacturing classes, it is hardly worth talking about ; 
since all land lying contiguous to large towns is already in occupation, | 
and no ground but what ¢s contiguous could avail the artisan. 
But we must protest, ix liminc, against the doctrine which would | 
prescribe, as a cure for poverty, the expedient of sharing the pos- 
sessions of the rich with the poor. Pushed to its legitimate extent, the 
experiment could end in nothing but a hopeless fusion of lots during a 
given period ; after which, anarchy, insecurity, spoliation, and inversion 
of the laws of social order, would divide and desolate the community. 
The melancholy truth must be told, that, for the sake of maintaining the 
regulated march of civilization—of assuring to the possessors of capital 
the fruits of their capital employed in production, and thereby providing 
for the increase of the produce, on which hangs all our hope of exist- 
ence—we must make up our minds to witness a large under-current of 
present misery and vice; for no remedies can have an immediate or 
even a rapid effect. The liberty enjoyed by every English subject 
to sell his labour, at whatever price he may choose to accept, causes, no 
doubt, a dreadful competition for employment. But to propose, by way 
of remedy for this, that, where the capitalist will not buy labour of the 
labourer, there the possessor of wealth is to step in with alms—whether 
in the shape of land or other property, it matters not—is to manilest a 
profound ignorance of the causes which influence the prosperity of nations. 
Every one cognizant of these is aware, that under a very extensive sys- 
tem of almsgiving, the increase of population would absorb capital faster 
than it could be reproduced ; and the final termination of such a process 
would be, first, to diffuse wealth in small portions over a large surface ; 
and next, (in consequence of the slackened rate of increase in the accu- 
mulation of capital,) to reduce the portion enjoyed by each to the lowest 
quantity consistent with the preservation of life. The example of France, 
so often adduced by her writers in confirmation of the theory they preach, | 
has no weight when fairly examined. The proportion of proprietors to su- | 
rficial extent in France would not represent an equal proportion in Eng- 
d, regard being had to the immense numbers of our people; and if it 


| did, our rapid rate of increase would speedily force the owners of little 
parcels to sell up and become labourers again. 

But though we differ with M. Faucher in his views of what ought to 
be done to counteract the misery of our working classes, we are bound 
to speak respectfully of his general opinions as bearing upon the whole. 
some economy of a nation and the desirable elements of a sound bod 
politic. A rational philanthropy pervades his work throughout ; whilst 
few writers have fallen under our notice who entertain stronger convic- 
tions of the importance of the domestic ties and affections as sources of 
virtuous citizenship in a community. Part of the degradation to which 
the helots of Manchester and Liverpool are condemned, consists in the 
annihilation of the sentiments of decency, modesty, and reserve among 
members of the same family, which form the basis of domestic comfort 
and self-respect. Over this M. Faucher mourns as sincerely as over the 
physical ills which attend the existence of the spinner and file-grinder ; 
and not without good reason. But we cannot go along with him in the 
assumption that these sad features in our domestic condition are curable 
per saltum ; still less by the methods M. Faucher indicates. 

There are some masterly disquisitions in the second volume on the 
present working of the political machinery of England, which would do 
credit to a native observer. In particular, the progress of the contest 
upon the factory question, limitation of hours, and age of admission, &e., 
is ably delineated, and accompanied with much curious incidental in- 
formation. On the other hand, our partial insurrections among the 


| peasantry, the Rebecca riots, and Sir William Courtenay alias Thom’s 


temporary success, the “strikes” of various trades, the rick-burnings, 
and so forth, are viewed as more serious in their consequences than they 
really deserve to be. The prospects of our political horizon are sketched 
with sufticient knowledge of the existing forces at work; and the over- 
whelming influence of the aristocratical element is duly appreciated. 
There is, perhaps, nothing more striking to a Frenchman, than the sort 
of religious colouring which pervades the English mind in regard to the 
obligations they owe to superior position. The traces of our ancient 
forms and sentiments reveal themselves in spite of the altered habits 
which now obtain in all ranks, and nowhere more significantly than in 
the predilection of the lower classes in favour of “gentle blood.” A 
foreigner, observing this, naturally concludes that Democracy can have 
no genuine hold upon the English character, and treats the ravings of 
its advocates as merely meaus employed to attract to themselves notice 
and profit. The truth is, however, that England consists, in our day, of 
two peoples; and that what is predicable of the one is false of the other. 
The old English rural inhabitant, and the pent-up mill-worker are two 
beings; habituated to different modes of life, feeling, and associations, 
from birth to manhood. Ilence the confusion attendant on generaliza- 
tions on the “ people at large.” The gentry are divisible alter a similar 
manner, inasmuch as there are now two huge sections, each striving 
for the ascendancy, and invoking the aid of the lower portions of their 
section to accomplish it for themselves, and to enable them to wield the 
powers of the state according to their own views. This contfiict, it may 
be observed, may be prolonged to an indefinite period, during which we 
may reasonably conclude that little or nothing will be attempted towards 
abating the worst defects in our political apparatus. Occupied in party, 
or more properly speaking in class squabbles, no attention will be paid by 
our Ministers to the master grievance—the barbarous state of the law, 
nor to the errors of our Colonial management. What ground is there for 
hoping that any state of things will come about which shall promise 
amendments of a substantial character? Answer this who can. Mean- 
while, there is some advantage in having two parties contending for the 
mastery. It is better that we should have a powerful check upon the 
dominant body of landowners, so uncontrolled in past times ; though, 
if we are destined one day to fall under the sway of their new rivals, the 
mill-lords, it is just possible the English people may come to wish the 
landowners back in the saddle! But there is no necessity for our being 
ridden by either, in the nineteenth century. 


NELSON’S DISPATCHES AND LETTERS. 

Tuts fifth volume of the Nelson Correspondence extends from January 
1802 to April 1804; during the first year of which period Nelson resided 
in England, chiefly at Merton; for the remainder of the time he was 
in command of the Mediterranean fleet, principally oceupied in the block- 
ade of Toulon. The letters consequently have none of the interest at- 
taching to great events or brilliant exploits ; but they often have an in- 
terest of a different and perhaps of a more attractive kind, since the story 
of the battles has been pretty well exhausted already. This attraction, 
we think, does not spring from the source the editor suggests ; as the 
documents relating to the details of the fleet are to non-professional 
readers of a heavy and formal character, whilst the excessive labours of 
Nelson were better impressed by a comprehensive description in the 
Memoirs of his Chaplain, Dr. Seott.* The true interest of the volume, 
it seems to us, is of a biographical and domestic kind. Having escaped 
from ihe fascinations of royalty at Naples, got the anxiety attendant 
upon Lady Nelson off his mind by their final separation, and fallen into 
his arrangement with Lady Hamilton, Nelson’s mind seems more equable 
and composed. Complaints of the Admiralty, Lord St. Vincent, and 
Troubridge, occasionally break out, and a pretty constant dissatisfaction 
with his own rewards; but it is not in the querulous and irritable style 
of the previous volume, when he was probably ag ated by his domestic 
anxieties, and irritated by the instant presence of his grievances, which 
took besides something of a personal character. In justice to all parties, 
too, a good deal should be allowed for temporary feelings. In the first 
moment of provocation, men of less susceptibility and of much greater 
caution than Nelson say things, and perhaps write them, to very confi- 
dential friends, which are far from expressing their deliberate opinion, 
and which they would be sorry enough to see published. We are more 








* Spectator 1842, page 549; where part of the passage will be found quoted. 
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tempted to offer this remark because Nelson himself writes in a friendly | statement which he submitted to Mr. Addington when Premier, to enforce 


mann 


er to St. Vincent, and even in a playful manner to Troubridge ; a | his demand for an increase of his pension to the same amount as those of 


thing he of all men would not have done had he retained any settled dis- | Lords St. Vincent and Duncan, it appeared he had but 768/. a year net 


ure. Want of influence to promote his followers seems to have been 
a anent grievance, but which he has had to feel in common with 
Wellington, and doubtless many others ; and which, after all, may less 
arise from official formalism, than from the popular character of our Go- 
yernment, and the necessity of satisfying so very many “ interests.” 
Perhaps, too, as he got older, with the claims of aw ide connexion coming 
npon him, he yielded a little more to interest himself; not to advance the 
undeserving, but probably to allow rank to magnify desert. Solicitations 
even from Lady Hamilton were promptly put down, when anything like 
injustice was involved. , . 
% With respect to Mr. Jefferson, I can [neither | say nor do anything. The 


| 


Ss n of the Victory is a very able, excellent man, and the ship is kept in the 7 


most perfect state of health; and I would not, if I could—but thank [ God} I 
cannot— do such an unjust act as to remove him. He is my own asking for; and 
] have every reason to be perfectly content. Mr. Jefferson got on by my help; 
and, by his own misconduct, he got out of a good employ, and has seen another 
n at Malta Hospital put over his head. He must now begin again, and act 
with much more attention and sobriety than he has done to ever get forward 
again; but time may do much; and I shall rejoice to hear of his reformation. 
The great charm of the letters—their transparency and nature—is the 
same as ever; and, from Nelson’s greater freedom of mind, they appear 
to advantage owing to the subjects having more of a home character. His 
adopted daughter, his family, his friends, improvements at Merton, and 
his private affairs, all frequently appear, and with a return to the old and 
healthy feelings of the earlier volumes before Nelson’s head had been 
heated by Neapolitan blandishments. ‘“ Homo sum, humani nil a me 
alienum puto,” might have been his motto, except where “ the service” 
interfered. Perhaps no man ever lived with so much command, engaged 
in such great events, and thirsting so strongly for titles and extrinsic 
distinctions, who, apart from getting them, cared so little about them, 
and looked so completely through adventitious circumstances as regarded 
others. The following extracts have all a bearing upon this trait in his 
character ; which might be called philosophical if it were not rather hu- 
man. Here is first a letter introducing his agent to Mr. Elliot, owe Am- 
bassador at Naples. 
“ Victory, off Toulon, 19th October 1803 


“ My dear Sir—Allow me to introduce to your notice, and I may add to your 
friendship, Mr. Abram Gibbs, now at Palermo. He was lately the partner of Mr. 
Falconet, and was always the intimate household friend of dear Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton, and, give me leave to add, my friend. I believe I am to call Mr. 
Gibbs abanker. Whatever kinduess your Excellency may show him will ever b« 
esteemed a favour conferred upon, my dear Sir, your most faithful servant, 

“ Netson AND Bronte. 

The following is from a letter to Mr. Gibbs; who appears to have 
called his attention to the case of a refugee officer. 

“] will write to Sir Alexander Ball and General Villettes this very day to re- 
commend him; and I will write to Mr. Hammond, Under Secretary of State, about 
the Consulship of Sardinia; but I fear that is beyond my power to obtain. But I 
have a great respect for Captain Vankempen, as I never knew him above trying 
to get bread for his family in an honest way. As for yourself, I can only assure 

ou, that whenever you want to go to England or anywhere else, only let me 
w as long as possible before you want to go, and I will manage that you a 
Miss Gibbs shall go in some good man-of-war. Leave this to me to manage. 

The promise of writing was fulfilled the same day, and in this hearty 

manner. 











} 


“se Major-Ge neral Villettes, Malta. 
“12th August 1803 

“My dear General—Captain Vankempen (who, I believe, was settled at B 
when you was there) was a Captain in the French Navy, and left Toulon with 
ws as Captain of the Pearl Frigate, and carried her to England under the Whit: 
colours. He is on half-pay from us—five shillings a day. He has a wife and 
family. He set up a store at Bastia, and again at Naples; from both which he 
was obliged to fly, 4 the circumstances of the times. He has sent to me for my 
interest, to endeavour to get him something in order to maintain his family. He 
is a sensible, active man; and, what he has always been respected for, not above 
doing anything which an honest man might do for the benefit of his family. Can 
you assist this gentleman? He is not a French, but a Dutchman by birth. 

ind assistance. Perhaps Muster 
master, or something belonging to the Lazaretto, or in the Commissariat line. 
He speaks four languages. His wite is born a gentlewoman, and he has a family. 
Whatever you can do, if you knew the family, I am sure you would. It will be 
areal act of charity to a worthy family; and you will also truly oblige, my dear 
General, your most faithful and obliged, “Netson AND Bronve.” 

These passages from a letter to Lady Hamilton show his memory and 
attention to little things. 

“T would not have you lay out more than is necessary at Merton. The rooms 
and the new entrance will take a great deal of money. The entrance by the 
corner I would have certainly done; a common whit will do for the present; 
and one of the cottages, which is in the barn, can be put up as a temporary lodge. 
The road can be made to a temporary bridge; for that part of the Nile, one day, 
shall be filled up. Downing’s canvass awning will do for a passage. For the 
winter, the carriage can be put in the barn; and giving up Mr. Bennett's premises 
Will save fifty pounds a year; and another year we cau fit up the coach-house and 
stables which are in the barn. 

“The foot-path should be turned. I 
wished it done; and Mr. will have no objections, 
than ever it has been: and I also beg, as my dear Horatia [his daughter | is to | 
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at Merton, that a strong netting, about three feet high, may be placed round the 
Nile, that the little thing may not tumble in; and then you may have ducks again 
in it. I forget at what place we saw the netting; and either Mr. Perry o Mr. 


Goldsmid told us where it was to be bought. 1 shall be very anxious until I 
ow this is done.” 
This is considerate and kind. 
“To the Russian Gentlemen on board his Maye sty 8s ship Royal Sovere ign. 
“ Victory, at Sea, 16th March 1s04. 


“Gentlemen—Far removed from your country and relations, and placed to serve 
in the fleet under my command, I desire that you will on every occasion, both in 
public and private concerns, consult with me, and let me know your wants and 
Wishes; and always consider me as your sincere friend. 

“ NELSON AND BRronre.. 

“From his own he learned to melt at other's wo.” Without being 
deeply involved or harassed as Byron and many men have been, he was 
often pressed for money. At the close of the preceding volume he was 
about to sell the diamonds which the Grand Signor had sent him. 





to support his position. An increase of pension he never obtained; it 
was reserved, like the coveted Earldom, for his successor. 

Although not a diplomatist in the usual sense, and in fact despising 
the diplomatic airs of solemnity and mystery, he had the essential 
qualities of a good negotiator. This is shown in these instructions 
for dealing with the Dey of Algiers, who had expelled our Consul and 
seized some Maltese ships with British passes. 

“* Me morandums for the Guidance of Captain Keats, in his Transactions 

with the Dey of Algiers. 
“ Victory, off Cape St. Sebastian’s, 9th Janury 1804, 

* Should the Dey refuse to receive you unless you return his salute, you will 
not do it; and acquaint him by letter that vou will sail in twenty-four hours; and 
you will not receive any letter from the Dey to me, as that would open a negotia- 
tion which could never end. In your first conversation with the Dey, every sor- 
row is to be expressed that his Highness should commit such an insult to his 
Majesty as sending away his representative and taking his Maltese subjects 
prisoners. To whatever the Dey may urge, and endeavour to turn the conversa- 
tion to any complaints of his own, you are never to reply, but alway s to answer 
by telling him that you were come for reparation of an insult, and not to attend 
to his complaints, which he had sent to England and settled. Although you will 
never give up the reparation due to his Majesty, yet if he sends off the Maltese, 
you will receive them; but you will never recede a tittle from your original 
lemands. 

“ The Dey will probably, if you are parting with only part of your mission ac- 
complished, ask you repeatedly, ‘ Well, are we now at peace?’ To which, unless 
you completely succeed, only reply, that you will communicate with me what of 
our just demands have not been complied with; and that is the only answer you 
will give. Never appear satistied with what has been granted, but demand what 
has not; and leave the question of peace or war entirely open, so that it may hang 
over his head. If the Consul is not received, I shall never send again to Algiers; 
and more reparation will be demanded if he even wishes to receive the offer now 
made him. Should the Dey (which I am told is often the case) rise up in a pas- 
sion and retire, you will signify to him by letter that you will not submit to be 
so treated, and that you will never come into his presence again to be insulted; 
nor, unless you receive his word of honour that all your just demands shall be 
satisfied and finished if you go again to him, and that you will sail in twenty- 
four hours. 

“ The Dey may, to our demand for the Sicilian vessels, reply by asking, ‘ If one 
of my subjects, on my account, freight a French ship, will you allow her to pass?’ 
The answer would be, * Yes, uader similar circumstances. If your Highness were 














driven of Algiers, and all your vessels destroyed—that you were with your 
subjeets besieging it, or having obtained it, as was the case with Maltese and 
British, and you freighted a vessel with provisions to keep you from perishing— 
Great Britain would not take an enemy's vessel under those circumstances. It 
would be the most cruel thing in nature to attempt starving our friends on any 


such pretence; yet your Iighness’s cruisers attempted to starve his Britannic 
Majesty's subjects under these circumstances.’ ” 

There is still the old feeling about the French. The following is 
from a letter to Mr. Elliott, the Ambassador; who appears to have 


wished to send him some Frenchman as an intelligencer. 








“T should be v happy to receive authentic intelligence of the destination of 
the French squadron—their route and time of sailing. Anything short of this is 
useless; and [| assure your Excellency that I would not upon any consideration 
have a Frenchman in the fleet except as a prisoner, I put no confidence in them. 
You think yours good: the Queen [of Naples] thinks hers the same: I believe 
they are all alike. Whatever information you can get me, I shall be very thank- 


| for; but nota Frenchman cor 


French.” 

This letter to the officer watching Cadiz and a French ship there, 
though not printed for the first time, is yet worth quoting, as showing 
the caution which balanced the chivalrous and daring valour of Nelson, 
and as a specimen of his mode of giving orders. 


es here. Forgive me; but my mother hated the 


“26th September 1803. 


‘ The occurrences which pass every day in Spainforebode, | fancy, a speedy war 


vith England; therefore it becomes proper for me to put you upon your guard, 
and advise you how to act under particular cireumstances. By looking at the 
former line of conduct on the part of Spain, which she followed just before the 





commencement of the last war, we may naturally expect the samee vents to 
happen. The French Admiral Richery was in Cadiz, blocked up by Admiral 
Man; on the 22d August they came to sea, attended by the Spanish fleet, which 
saw the French safe beyond St. Vincent, and returned intoCadiz. Admiral Man, 
very properly, did not choose to attack Admiral Richery under such an escort. 
This is a prelude to what I must request your strict attention to; at the same 
time, I am fully aware that you must be guided in some measure by actual 
circulustances, 
1 think it very probable, even before Spain breaks with us, that they may send 
a shipor two of the line to see L’Aigle round Cape St. Vincent; and that if you 
attack her in their presence, they may attack you; and giving them possession of 
the Donegal, would be more than « ther you or I should wish: therefore I am cer- 
tain it must be very comfortable for you to know my sentiments. From what you 
will j how fur you may venture yourself in company with 
a Spanish squadron; but af you are of opinion that you may trust yourself near 
them, keeping certainly out of gunshot, send your boat with a letter to the Spanish 
Commodore, and desire to know whether he means to defend the French ships; 
and get his answer in writing, and have it as plain as possible. If it be ‘ yes, that 
he will fire at you if you attack the French under his protection,’ then, if you 
have force enough, make your attack on the whole body, and take them all if you 
can; for I should consider such an answer as a perfect declaration of war. If 
you are too weak for such an attack, you must desist; but you certainly are fully 














hear in Cadiz, you 












authorized to take the ships of Spain whenever you meet them. Should the 
answer be ambiguous, you must t! your judgment may direct you; and 
lam sure that will be very proper. w . that it would be much better 
t t the French ships escape than to run too great a risk of losing the Don gal, 





urself, and ship's company. 

The only parts of the editing of this volume which call for remark 
relate to the strictly business letters, and to the Hamilton correspond- 
ence, A selection of the former only is published, and perhaps this is 
pushed a shade too far. They are analogous to mere office letters, and 
their publication is only desirable when they contain some strong trait 
of character. On the letters to Lady Hamilton Sir Harris himself 
remarks— 

“No part of the editor's task was so difficult as to decide upon the course which 
he ought to follow with respect to the letters to Lady Hamilton. It was his 
original intention to omit those letters altogether; but this was found inexpedient, 
because, after the separation from Lady Nelson, they describe Nelson's private 
feelings more fully and more naturally than any of his other letters, It was, how- 








In a ! ever, impossible to reprint those letters exactly as they occur, on account of some 
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personal and other objectionable allusions in them; and still more, because it 
would not have been proper, under any circumstances, to re} ublish coarse and 
offensive expressions, without being sure that they exist in the originals. He 
has therefore printed every of the letters in question except paragraphs or 
entire letters of that description, and except those terms of endearment and affec- 
tion which that ought not to have called forth.” 

It appears that two more volumes will be necessary to complete the 
work; which in its progress forms one of the most striking circum- 
stances in literary history. Sir Harris states that in April 1844 he had 
not a single manuscript letter in his possession, and thought his labours 
might extend to three or four volumes: the collection now amounts to 
seven volumes; a remarkable proof of the industry of the editor, the 
care with which the relics of Nelson were preserved, and the liberal zeal 
of their possessors. 





THE REVEREND R. C. TRENCH’S HULSEAN LECTURES. 


Wuen any art has been long practised, and, as will always happen in a | 


dense and civilized society, by many men of ability, a standard excel- 
lence is reached, which though in a philosophical sense it may be called 
common, is more aptly to be designated professional. 
had experience of a legal case without being struck by the acumen and 
ingenuity of well-trained lawyers, not merely advocates, but attornies 
and their clerks. How quickly they see the points of the matter; how 
closely they divine the probable strategy of the adversary, and adapt 
their tactics to meet his as soon as they are displayed! A bailiff will 
track his prey with the skill of a Red Indian, and draw as sound in- 
ferences from the trail. In like manner, a policeman will “get up a 
case,” not merely discovering and arresting the parties, but examining 
the witnesses and arranging the evidence, in a manner, as the reporter 
says, “ reflecting the highest credit ” upon Sergeant So-and-so. The same 
ability is displayed in physic, in military and naval affairs, in swindling, 
and in almost every pursuit that has been long established and attracts 
men into its ranks by the hopes of credit or gain. We do not mean 


that every craftsman has this kind of ability ; nor do we mean that rare | 


ability to which is relegated, as by common consent, the difficulties of the 
art; but what is called men of “ good abilities,” who are always to be 
found in every practical profession, and preserve their qualities amid the 


decay of letters and arts, and are among the last to sink in the general | 


corruption of society. But their excellence is confined to the individual 


subject on which they are employed. 


miration; but when the professors pass beyond it, and call upon the | 
world at large to look at them, the power may rightly be termed common. | 


It is so in the church. The majority of the clergy in all communions 
may, pethaps must, verge upon mediocrity 4 but all communions have 
many able and learned ministers, well qualified to deliver admirable dis- 
courses on proper occasions. When this ovcasion is overstepped, with 
all its circumstances of personal presence, oratorical art, and the com- 
position of the congregation, the other and larger primciple of judgment 
comes into play. To the public, the professional is merged in the artisti- 
cal; and, as we formerly observed, it is only some peculiarity of character 
in the mind of the preacher, or some happiness in the choice of his sub- 


ject, which can give much rank to his sermons as literary and secular | 


compositions. 

The Hulsean Lectures for the Year MDCCCXLV possesses 
both these qualifications, though more indebted to the subject than the 
treatment. The will of the founder has determined the topics of the annual 
lectures to be, “the evidence for revealed religion; the truth and excellence 
of Christianity; prophecies and miracles ; direct or collateral proofs of the 
Christian religion, especially the collateral arguments; the more difficult 
texts, or obscure parts of the Holy Scriptures.” 
Mr. Trench has selected a topic from what may be called the collateral 
category ; his subject, the proof of the truth of the Christian dispensa- 
tion from its influence upon the mind of man. Minute objections are not 
undervalued by Mr. Trench; but in his mode of considering the subject 
they are to be disregarded, and the truth of Scripture brought to a more 
comprehensive and spiritual test. For example, what other book has 
produced the same effect upon the character and advancement of man- 
kind ? what has been found so well adapted to all classes and conditions 
of the human race —the lowly, the high in rank, the ignorant, the 
cultivated, the savage, and the civilized ? 
lume has so much variety of subject, of matter, and of styles? yet pos- 
sesses so much unity of purpose when rightly understood; is so inex- 


haustible to those who read it, ever yielding something fresh, and so | 


fruitful of instruction and consolation under all circumstances and to all 
characters ? Then again, how it has maintained its ground under all 
the changes of society ; that which was obscure or unintelligible to one 
age becoming clear to another. 
power of the Pauline Epistles, whose scope could scarcely be understood 
during the complete supremacy of the Papacy, till Luther developed jus- 


tification by faith; the Gospels are now standing out in consequence of 


the Rationalistic assaults of Germany ; and the time will doubtless come 
when the obscurity and alleged mysticism of the Apocalypse shall shine 
effulgent as noon-day. 

In many, perhaps in any of these arguments, there is no particular 
novelty; they derive their character from their combination and the plan 
they subserve. Nor are they altogether conclusive or unanswerable by a 
dialectitian, were this the place to discuss such a subject. Besides the 
general scope of the work, which knits together the collected reasons and 
gives them a power they might not independently possess, these lectures 
have considerable merit in point of composition. 
Mr. Chenevix Trench is felt in a general vitality, and occasionally shown 
in natural pictures, verging upon the florid, though not too much so for 
many tastes. The principal merit of the book, however, is more clerically 


exhibited. As passion and action are the great elements of the drama, so 
rofessional learning, a penetrating acumen, and a thoughtful compre- 
ensive spirit, are constituent parts of our Anglican Church, which rather 
discourages impassioned and theatrical appeal. 


It is that cast of mind, 








evolving the essential characteristics of things, which commands the 
assent of an audience, and procures perhaps a more lasting admiration 
than ministerial excursions in search of the picturesque, or pulpit efforts 
after dramatic scenes. This more penetrative style is in the main the 
feature of the Hulsean Lectures; and here is an example, from the in. 
troductory discourse—Lecture I. 

THE POWER OF A BOOK. 

Perhaps there will be no fitter introduction than a few general remarks on the 
connexion in which a book may stand to the intellectual and spiritual life of men, 
And woi 'd we appreciate the importance of a book received as absolute law, for 
the mental and moral culture of those who in such wise receive it, the influences 
which it will exert in moulding them, if only that book contain any elements of 
truth: let us consider for an instant what the Koran has been and is to the whole 
Mohammedan world; how it is practically the great bond and band of the nations 
professing that spurious faith i ding fast in a community, which is a counter. 
part, however feeble, of a Christendom, nations whom everything else would have 





No one can have 


In that sphere it excites our ad- | 


Out of this wide field | 


As a composition, what vo- | 


Thus, the Reformation developed the full | 


The poetical power of 


tended to separate; how it has stamped on them the features of a common life 
and set them, however immeasurably below the Christian naticns, yet well nigh 
as greatly above all other nations of the world: let us consider this, and then what 
the book is that has wrought these mighty effects—the many elements of fraud 
and folly which are mixed up with and which weaken the truth which it pos- 
| sesses—and then let us ask ourselves what by comparison must be a Bible, or 
Scripture of absolute truth, to the Christian world ? 

Or, to estimate the shaping, moulding power which may lie in books, even when 
they come not as revelations, real or pretended, of the will of God, let us attempt 
to measure the influence which a few Greek and Latin books (for the real 
effective books are but few) exert and have exerted on the minds of men, since 
the time that they have been familiarly known and studied; the manner in which 
they have modified the habits of thought, coloured the language, and affected the 
whole institutions of the world in which we live; how they have given to those 
who have sedulously occupied themselves in their study and drunk in their spirit, 
a culture and tone of mind recognizably different from that of any other men: and 
this, although they come with the seal of no absolute authority ; although, on the 
contrary, we feel that on many points (and some of these the very chiefest) we 
stand greatly above them: let us take this into account, and we shall allow that 
it is scarcely possible to overrate the influence of a book which does come with 
highest sanction, to which men bow as containing the express image of the Truth, 
and which is, as those are, only for a longer period and in a higher region of the 
spiritual life, the appointed instrument for calling out the true humanity in every 
man, 

The following is another example of the same kind from the sermon on 
the Unity of Scripture. 
| CHARACTERISTICS OF THE BIBLE. 

And this unity if it can be shown to exist, none can reply that it was involved 
and implied in the external accidents of the book, and that we have mistaken the 
| outward aggregation of things similar for the inward coherence of an organic 
body: since these accidents, if the word may be permitted, are all such as would 








| 

| . “ a . 

have created a sense of diversity; and it is only by penetrating through them, 
| and not suffering them to mislead us, that we do attain to the deeper and per- 
| vading unity of Scripture. Its unity is not, for instance, such as might appa- 
| 
| 





rently be produced by a language common to allits parts. For it is scarcely pos- 

sible, I suppose, for a deeper gulf to divide two languages than divides the two in 
| which severally the Old and the New Testament are written. Nor can it be like- 

ness of form which has deceived us into believing that unity of spirit exists; for 

the forms are various and diverse as ean be conceived: it is now song, now 
| history; now dialogue, now narration; now familiar letter, now prophetic vision. 
| There is scarcely a form of composition in which men have thrown their thoughts 
| which does not find its archetype here. Nor yet is the unity of this volume 
| brought about through all the parts of it being the upgrowth of a single age, 
| and so all breathing alike the spirit of that age; for none such beheld the birth 
of this book, which was well nigh two thousand years ere it was fully formed and 
had reached its final completion. Nor can its unity, if it exists, be accounted for 
from its having had but one class of men for its human authors: since men not 
of one class alone, but of many, and those the widest apart—kings and herds- 
men, warriors and fishermen, wise men and simple—have alike brought their one 
stone or more, and been permitted to build them in to this great dome and temple 
which God through so many ages was rearing to its glorious height. Deeper 
than all its outward circumstances, since these all would have tended to an oppo- 
site result, this unity must lie—in the all-enfolding seed out of which the whole 
book is evolved. 











THE FALL OF THE NAN SOUNG. 
A LIMITED survey of literature will show that to succeed in fiction an 
author must have a real knowledge of the life he undertakes to des 
scribe, or the manners must be analogous to those with which he is ace 
tually familiar. The chefs d’ceuvre of Cervantes, Le Sage, Smollett, and 
Fielding, painted contemporary manners; and with some qualification 
the same may be said of Scott: for the kind of life exhibited in his Scotch 
novels he had himself seen in his youth; in his remoter historical ro- 
mances, the opinion of the times, originating as it did in feudality and 
chivalry, was of the same genus as that of his own; and he had studied 
its original authorities with a zealous zest, which saturated his mind with 
the spirit of those bygone ages. Still we think it will be found, on a 
close examination, that Zvanhoe, and even Keniliorth, however bril- 
liant and skilful, are inferior in truth of character to those fictions that 
range within about a century of his own times and belong to his own 
country. When he attempted nations of whom he had no personal exe 
| perience, and where his reading was slight and for the nonce, his com- 
parative failure was complete. Even in tragedy, where passion and 
| general nature are to be presented, it is only needful to turn to Dryden, 
Rowe, and Lee, to observe how remote subjects fare in their hands. The 
art of the playwright may construct a plot and contrive situations; the 
power of the poet may give force and clevation to the thoughts and dic- 
tion; but the essential substance is commonplace run mad, or the echo 
of assumed conventionalisms. Whether ancient or European manners 
during the dark ages ever can be painted with the spirit of life and the 
| appearance of verisimilitude, may be doubted. It was not till Morier and 
| Fraser that we had any delineations of Oriental life which carried an 
| idea of truth, or consequently excited much interest, except among the 
ignorant, who measure everything by their own modicum of Knowledge; 
| and the few subsequent writers who have attempted the same subjects 
| with any degree of success have all been personally acquainted with Asia. 
Whatever difficulties relate to the remoter periods of time or place that 
| we have indicated are immeasurably increased as regards the Chinese. 
| Isolated as they have hitherto been, no one can have a knowledge of them 
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ne a mi. : ~* . | 
t in their holyday manners ; and their difference in blood, character, | 


ood the very structure of their language, is so great as to remove all 
sympathy from the mind of the reader, even if the daily life were truly 
delineated. We hardly know a more difficult task for a great genius, 
who should be endowed with the requisite knowledge, than to construct a 
Chinese fiction or poem. He would have to change so much to adapt 
the opinions and practices of that artificial and ceremonious people to 
what we at least are pleased to consider our more natural ideas, that the 
distinctive character would be apt to escape. No doubt, the spirit may 
be retained under a ec msiderable change of form, as the chemist preserves 
the fragrance of the flower in an essential vil; but who save Shakspere 
has done this ? ; 

To choose a Chinese subject for an historical romance, argues more 
of presumption than qualification 3 unless we take Mr. Ly mburner’s ex- 
cuse of a “young author” as a natural answer. The poet destined to 

at things often begins with an epic in his boyhood ; the author in his 
teens mostly selects a tragedy as his literary effort ; and even the tyro in 
the mechanical branches of art, feeling the obstacles in the exercises 
adapted to him, is always for trying something so advanced that it seems 
easy because he cannot comprehend its difficulties. Hence it is possible 
enough that Mr. Lymburner may have thought the unhackneyed subject 
of China a favourable theme for romance, without perceiving the various 
difficulties that beset it; so that a great quantity of reading and industry 
has been thrown away. References to authorities on Chinese history 
or customs stud the foot of the page more frequently than is usual | 
with the majority of modern historians, and nearly two hundred and fifty 
appendix notes explain obscure allusions in the text,—as if poetry and 
romance were a something to be elucidated, instead of an appeal to pre- 
existing feclings. The structure also is as faulty as might be supposed. 
In a true novel, manners, or at least customs, are merely the accessories 
of story and characters: in The Fall of the Nan Soung these last are 
subordinate to modes and dk scriptions, which are not presented with the 
vividness of impressions from nature, but laboriously composed from 
authority, and inserted without regard to their effect. Even a second- 
rate person cannot move without an elaborate description of his lodgings 
and retinue: when an incident is laid in town or country, a quasi-oflicial 
report is made upon the place, before the incident itself’ is permitted to 
appear: many of these seenes have little or no bearing upon the true for- 
tunes of the heroes and heroines: in short, the accidental and subordinate 
take the place of the principal. The feelings and sentiments of the per- 
sons are, as might be imagined, rather those of Europe in masquerade 
than true Chinese; and there is a felt if not a visible incongruity, inas- | 
much as the scene is laid in a remote period, and the hard copies seem 
taken from the present day. Mr. Lymburner appears to have some 
power in working up an effective incident,—though the best things in 
this way are not exactly accordant with present notions of English pro- | 
priety ; consisting of scenes with a courtesan, and ina Tartar’s harem, | 
where impending violence seems threatening one of the heroines, who has 
been forcibly carried off. The book also exhibits great pains in collect- | 
ing the materials ; but the author wants the fire necessary to sublimate 
his matter, and the imagination to endow it with wholeness and vitality. 
The hard style and barbarous forms on china are easily enough imitated, | 
but the porcelain itself is another affair. 

The downfall of the branch of the dynasty of Soung, which is the his- | 
torical subject of the book, took place in the last half of the thirteenth | 
century of our wera; when the Tartar Monarch, Kublai Khan, assisted by 
the corrupt and disorganized state of tle Chinese empire, and the trea- | 
chery, cowardice, and ineapacity of the Prime Minister, Kyatsetao, was | 
enabled to overthrow it. The first heroine, Luseynah, is a daughter of 
Luseufir, a rival of Kyatsetao; the hero, Tkanghia, a military Mandarin, 
whom the chief Minister would corrupt to gain. The elements of 
difficulty, which the unscrupulous arts of Kyatsetao create, are 
further increased by the abduction of Luseynah and {her friend | 
by the Minister of Kublai, their presentation to the Monareh himself, and | 
their reseue by Tkanghia and a Mogul friend, who have reciprocally | 
saved each other's lives and vowed an eternal friendship. We suppose 
that a double marriage will finally wind up all. Mr. Lymburner has 
sufficient confidence in his Chinese readings to suppose that they may 
possibly sustain six volumes; though the real points of the tale might in 
skilful hands have been presented in one volume, aud the climax is clearly 
touched already. 

As an example of Mr. Lymburner’s vigorous style of description, we | 
extract a scene from a night attack, when Leeyunnian, the courtesan, | 
forsaken by the hero, has leagued with the Tartars to betray the city, and 
drawn the Minister, Luseufu, into a tower under pretence of giving hin | 
information. 

“¢Treason!’ shouted Luseufu, ‘worthy inspector of the fourth hien, hither. 
Treason! treason! guards! assistance!’ 

“¢Tyreason! treason!’ from tower to tower, round the walls, from bridge to 
bridge, from sentry to sentry, the ill-omened words sped. Innumerable gongs 
responded to the cry, and summoned the military from their quarters to their 

sts. Across the Siu the echoes sped, and bid the fisherman forsake his net 
and line. ‘The terror-stricken citizen leaped from his bed, and prostrated himself 
before his household divinity; and brighter burned the fire on the summit of the | 
tower, as though the flames knew the object for which they had been kindled, and 


} 
| 
| 











sought to leap to heaven before witnessing the acts of fic ndsin human garb. 
© Lusenfu, approaching the exterior parapet, gazed below. With deafening 
shouts, amass of Tatar « ivalry dashed to the brink of the diteh, that, deep and 


full of water, surrounded the town. The stone bridge that formerly spanned it in 
this quarter had been removed, and a wooden draw- bridge substituted in its place. 
This was raised at night, and its keys intrusted to a Chita. But treason had 
obviated this dificulty. »s lay moored together, and offered a passage 
to the assailants; who, dismounting, hastened to the attack, whilst some of their 
Comrades commenced casting fascines and bags of sand into the water, so as to 
form another and a broader passage; whilst others, in mere*wanton fury, dis- 
charged their arrows at the battlements. 

“A ladder was already fixed against the wall, already its lower rounds were 
crowded, when Luseufu grasped it and hurled it below. Down it fell, crushing | 
and wounding some score of assailants; whilst from the crowd burst forth a | 


Some bs 






simultaneous cry of surprise and passion, that drowned the agonizing cry of the 
maimed wretches, who were instantly trodden under foot. 

“ Supposing the ladder’s fall to have been the effect of accident, another was 
immediately raised in its place; and was so instantaneously crowded, that the 
weight upon it was too great for, and defied the exertions of, the Minister. ‘Oh, 
Tyen!’ he cried, as he passed his sleeve across his brow, and wiped the dam 
that his exertions as Be. as his agitation had gathered there; ‘ is there not le 
one single blast in the arsenal of the winds, such as hurled the presumptuous 
Mangu down from the walls of Hocheyu? Ah! these,’ he continued, as his eye 
fell upon one of the heaps of stones we have already said were gathered on the 
walls to meet similar emergencies with the present. Seizing a mass of rock, he 
bore it to the verge of the wall, poised it an instant over the ladder, crowded to 
its topmost round, and then hurled the missive down. 

“If from a vessel beleagured by the storm, the mariner were to cast a pebble 
amid the waters, it would no more subdue their menacing crests, than could that 
momentary check still the fury of the Tatar host. Another and another ladder 
was raised. Regardless of the missiles that flew past him, unconscious even that 
he was wounded, Luseufu still endeavoured to defend the wall. His exertions 
were vain, The foremost of the enemy had already gained the ramparts, and 
rushed upon the defenceless Minister, designing to sacrifice him to the manes of 
his numerous comrades who lay below slaughtered by his single hand: but his 
hour was not come; succour was at hand. 

“ Though it has occupied us a considerable time to describe, yet from the mo- 
ment of the attack but a few minutes had elapsed. Kaohe, the instant he had 
heard the alarm, had hurried to the gateway ; ion, for some short time, he vainly 
sought the stairs to ascend the wall; for no sooner had the Minister's attendant 
heard the notes of war, than he prudently fled. Having at last found the steps, 

he inspector, followed by his little troop, hastily sprang up them, and with loud 
cries of ‘OQuang-soue, ten thousand years!’ precipitated themselves upon the foe, 
who for a moment recoiled before their vigorous attack; but presently, thrust for- 
ward by those who crowded upon them from behind, and ashamed of yielding to 
such a handful of opponents, they rushed upon the gallant little baud. 

“ Kaohe, with all his faults, was no coward. Perhaps courage was the only 
redeeming virtue he might have offered in extenuation of many a peccadillo. In 
his one person seemed to reside a little host. By his words and actions well he 
proved this was not the first occasion in which his right hand had distinguished 





| itself. Now with a wave of his sabre he cut down a stalwart opponent, or inter- 


posed his blade to defend some comrade, less inured to such rude encounters. Now 
he yelled forth the battle-cry, or some insult to his enemies, that neither they nor 
his friends comprehended, from its being uttered in the Fokien dialect. 

“* Minister, he said to Luseufu, who had provided himself with a weapon, and 


at whose side he found himself during a momentary pause in the conflict, occa- 


sioned by the surprise, amounting almost to superstitious fear, with which the 
latars had beheld the effects of one of his blows, that had separated the head 
from one and the arm from another of their comrades— Minister, had I now with 
me the ship's crew with which | traversed the Eastern Ocean, this fight would 
have a different conclusion. But every drop of our blood must be diluted by a 
gallon from the veins of these fish-skin-defended devils.’ 

“One half of the party were down, and several of the survivors were so des- 
perately wounded as scarcely to be able to raise their weapons. Despair had 
fastened on the hearts of all but the master spirit of the fight, when, above the 
uproar, rose the loud clear cry of ‘ Quang-soue, proceeding from a party of 
soldiery, hastily collected from the neighbouring towers, and who, animated by 
their officers, advanced along the ramparts, waving their sabres and with their 
spears in rest. 

“ With a desperate effort, Luseufeu, Kaohe, and all that remained of his band, 
fought their way through the crowd that separated them from their friends; who, 
fortunately, recognized their accoutrements in time not to stain their weapons with 
their blood. 

“ The part he had had in the fight had but excited the ardour of Kaohe; who 
placed himself in the foremost of the ranks that bore down upon the Tatars. The 
contest for some time continued breast to breast, sabre to sabre; but reinforce- 


| ments momentarily arriving to the assistance of the Chinese, these last succeeded 


in driving from off their walls the last of the enemy who had planted their feet 
upon them, excepting a few for whose retreat the door of the gate-tower had been 
opened, and who endeavoured to defend themselves with what missiles came to 
hand. 

“ Their resistance was not for long. The lower story, into which the Chinese 
forced their way, was filled with faggots, that were speedily ignited. With yells 
and screams the wretched Tatars prayed for mercy, and then sank suffocated in 
the smoke, or scught a less me woe death by leaping from the tower, amid the 


| jeers of the conquering spectators: but one falling object caused the latter a 


momentary surprise, for it seemed habited in female vestments: and on the fol- 


| lowing morning, when the bodies of the dead were removed from the fosse, among 


them was the corpse of a woman.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From December 26th to January \st. 
Books. 

The Fall of the Nan Soung ; a Tale of the Mogul Conquest of China. By 
A. L. Lymburner. In three volumes. 

The History of Civilization. By William Alexander Mackinnon, F.R.S., M.P. 
Volume IT. 

Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies of Great Britain, from the com- 
mencement of the twelfth century to the close of the reign of Queen 
Mary. Edited, chiefly from the originals in the State Paper Office, the 
Tower of London, the British Museum, and other State Archives, by Mary 
Anne Everett Wood. Illustrated with fac-simile autographs. In three 
volumes. 

The Geology of Russia in Europe and the Ural Mountains. By Roderick 
Impey Murchison, Pres. R. Geog. Soe., &c.; Edouard De Verneuil, V. 
Pres. Geol. Soc. France, &c.; and Count Alexauder Von Keyserling, 
Gentleman of the Chamber of H. 1. M. the Emperor of All the Russias, 
&c. In two volumes. Volume l.—Geology. Volume II.—Paléontologie. 

Narrative of the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Mountains in the 
year 1842, and to Oregon and North California in the years 1843-44. 
By Brevet-Captain J. C. Fremont, of the Topographical Engineers, under 
the orders of Colonel J.J. Albert, Chief ot the Topographical Bureau. 
With a Map and Illustrations. 





The Baron's Yule Feast; a Christmas Rhyme. By Thomas Cooper, the 
Chartist. 

[ Mr. Cooper appears to much greater advantage in this seasonable poem than he 
did in his more ambitious attempt of The Purgatory of Suicides. It may be, as he 
says, that some of the pieces in the volume were written long ago, perhaps before 
the turmoil of polities had somewhat soured him; and it is quite clear that Chris- 
tabel was running strongly in his mind,—though the Christmas enjoyments of our 
ancestors are not exactly adapted to the style of that “wild and wondrous” 
poem. However, The Baron's Yule Feast has a genial spirit, various subjects, 
and a popular animated style. 

The Baron's Yule Feast is really a collection of poems, sung or said at the 
Christmas merry-makings of Sir Wilfrid de Thorold, by his own minstrel, various 
guests, and a strange harper, who turns out to be a lover in disguise, and who in 
the end wins the consent of Sir Wilfrid to a marriage with Edith his daughter, by 
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his boldness in saving a vassal’s life; which match of course puts an end to a 
feud between the families, that had formed the difficulty of the lovers. The 
poem is the best of Mr. Cooper’s publications; but he has rather forgotten him- 
self in “The Lay Brother's Tale.” The story (an intrigue of a prior with a 
miller's wife) is perfectly in character with the age, and the person telling it; 
nor is there any impropriety of phrase in the narrative; but it is not exactly the 
sort of theme for the domestic circle, for which this book was apparently designed. ] 

Poems, Scriptural, Classical, and Miscellaneous. By Richard Charles Coxe, 










































































This volume has been published partly at the request of friends, partly to ex- 

ibit a specimen of the ornamental printing of the good town of Neweastle. The 
initial letters and some other ornamental work is highly creditable to the pro 
vincial press; and the poems are far superior to the general run of effusions ap- 
pearing “by particular desire.” 
verses than poetry. ‘The diction is smooth, flowing, and removed from prose; the 
images and tone have the air of poetry; but the spirit is rather wanting. There 
is no varying the style with the theme—which is ever the case, even in prose, where 
the subject is deeply felt: and the metre—the old VPindaric—is often used upon 
topics to which it is not congenial. } 

The Twenty-first of October, or the Heroes of the Day; a Poem. 
Placid. 

The subject of these verses is not the battle of Trafalgar, but a dinner given in 

anderlaud on the anniversary of the victory; whence the author digresses to 
railways and their results; indulging in a diatribe, intended for satire, against 
the persons concerned in those speculations. Tlie author's model would seem to 
have been Churchill; and he has all his vagueness and exaggeration, but none of 
his better qualities. ] 

The Pleasures ¥, ’oesy ; a Poem, in two cantos. By Henry W. Haynes, 
Author of “ Job, a Lyrical Drama, and other Poems.” 

{A rambling touch-and-go survey of history, peoples, a 
Written in the common heroic couplet. ] 

Gospel Scenes, illustrative of the incidents in the History of Our Saviour. 
[A selection of religious poetry on the subjects indicated itle, chiefly from 
modern writers, American as well as English. } 

Confessions of an Homeopathist. 

[This book professes to aim at exposing “ the quackeries and delusions of homeo- 
thy,” in the form of a fiction. Didactic fictions seldom eed on any subject; 
jut it is obvious that they can prove nothing or establish nothing upon mooted 
questions of a scientific nature, which must depend upon gravely-recorded facts 
and arguments, not upon the assumptions of the fictionist. The Confessions of 
an Homeopathist, however, advance beyond the usual onesided proceedings of a 
didactic novelist. The book is an account of the rascalities of a swindler 
adventurer; nearly one half of which has no relation to the alleged frauds of the 
homeeopathists, but are descriptive of improbable successes in the practices 
of a scamp at German universities, whence on detection he comes to England to 
cheat as a quack. ] 

The Enchanted Rock; a Comanche Legend. 
of “ The Trapper’s Bride,” &c. 

The Enchanted Rock forms the second volume of Mr. Percy B. St. John’s * In 

jan Tales.” The scene is laid in Texas: the subje ct of the story is the love of 
Walter Mainwaring, an Englishman, and a Comanche chief hight Young Buffalo, 
for Keetsea, an Indian maiden. Walter subdues his passion; but the story has fur- 
ther variety and interest given to it by a war with the Lepans, a rival tribe of the 
Comanches, by a suspicion that Mainwaring has murdered the Young Buffalo, and 
the determination of Keetsea tohave vengeance. There is a good deal of incident 
in the tale; and whilst the writing is fully equal to that of the first volume, the 
matter, we think, is superior. The Indian characteristics seem better developed. ] 

Marguerite de Valois; an Historical Romance. By Alexandre Dumas. 
(European Library.) 

[This addition to Bogue's European Library does not strike us as supporting the 
——— it acquired from the two first numbers; as the plan of composition 
which M. Dumas adopts is not strictly either history or romance, and his style, 
however vivacious, is forced and artificial, At the same time, many readers ad- 
mire his productions, as they admire ‘various other emanations of questionable 
taste and morals from the modern French school. The subject is nominally the 
marriage of Henry of Navarre, afterwards Henry the Fourth, with Marguerite 
de Valois; but the massacre of St. Bartholomew is a principal event in the piece. ] 

The Breath of Air, the Drop of Water, and the Ra of Light; a Tale of 
the Universe. By Earle Colne. 

[An attempt to exhibit the influence of light, air, and water, upon the earth, 
vegetation, and so forth, by embodying the ray, the drop, and the breath, in 
Spiritual forms. In elegance of style, this “ Tale of the Universe” bears a 
resemblance to a translation from the German very popular some years since, 
called “ A Story without an End”; but it has the same hazy and incomplete 
character. ] 

The Goodnaiured Bear ; a Story for Children of all ages. | 

[A pretty story, imitative of the German fictions, for young readers; written with 
nice feeling and in a pleasant vein, and illustrated with some very expressive 
wood-cuts. The idea of Bruin seated in an arm-chair in a parlour, and relating 
his history to a family-circle of boys and girls, is thoroughly German; and the 
subsequent discovery that the “goodnatured bear” is an intelligent humourist in 
the shaggy disguise, does not lessen the marvel. } 

A Handbook Jor Lewes, Historical and De seriptive . With Notices of th 
recent discoveries at the Priory. By Mark Antony Lower, Local Member 
of the British Archwological Association, Author of the “ Curiosities of 
Heraldry,” &c. Illustrated with wood-engravings. 

[ The extension of a railway to Lewes has flattered the hopes of the neighbours 
of Brighton with an idea that their town too may become a visiting-place; which 
indeed it well deserves, for its gigantic downs and pleasant vicinity. Mr. Lower, 
the well-known author of the The Heraldry, has undertaken 
the task of introducing the memorabilia of his own place to the public; 
rformed it, as might be supposed, in a complete and agreeable manner. In the 

andbook for Lewes, the visiter has a e to the antiqu uriosities, and 
features of the place, just sufficient to guide his perambulations and create 
ciation of ideas, without puzzling him: by needless particulars, or wearying his 
with the ten times repeated tales of local tradition.” 
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Cornish Provincial Dialect ; collected and arranged by Uncle 
Jan Treenoodle; with some Introductory Remarks and a Glossary, by an 
Antiquarian Friend; also a Selection of Songs and other pieces connected 
with Cornwall. 

fA selection of songs and pieces of humour, designed to exhibit the Cornish dia- 
ect; prefaced by an introduction. This introduction is the most interesting part 
of the book, except to an antiquary: for much of the prose is obviously of mo- 
dern date, and seems made after the fashion of stage French or Irish, whilst the 
verse is often rather on Cornish subjects than written in the dialect; and those 
poems which seem genuine are of a coarse and local character. } 

School Education for the Nineteenth Century. By Samuel Preston. 
[Beyond some general remarks on the importance of education by means of the | 
mother, and similar commonplaces of the subject, this publication is rather a pro- 

mme of the course of instruction which Mr. Preston would recommend, and 
the sort of building and discipline he would establish for a large school, than what 
is usually understood by an essay or exposition. The book will be found sensible 
and practical, without much novelty. ] 





Strictly speaking, however, they are rather | 


By Peter | 


and | 


' strong Wells.” 


Lectures on the Nature and Treatment of Deformities; delivered at the 
Royal Orthopedic Hospital, Bloomsbury Square, by R. W. Tamplin, 
F.R.C.S.E., Surgeon to the Hospital. 

[ The reprint of a course of lectures reported in the Medical Gazette, and now 
revised and extended. <A feature of the lectures is to instruct in the remedy of 
certain deformities by surgical operation. } 

The Works of G. P.R. James, Esq. Revised and corrected by the Author, 
With an Introductory Preface. Volume VII.—* Morley Ernstein.” 

The Novels and Romances of Ann Eliza Bray. In ten volumes. Volume 

1X.—* Henry de Pomeroy.” 
{ There appears to be nothing of novelty in these two volumes—merely reprints of 
the original editions. } 

European Geography made Interesting; or the Pupil’s Companion to the 
Map of Europe. By James J. Gaskin. Third edition. 

SERIALS. 

Forest and Game Law Tales. By Harriet Martineau. Volume I. 

The Knight of Gwynne; a Tale of the Union. By Charles Lever. 
| [The “ Knight of Gwynne” isa “fine old /rish gentleman ” of the last century, 
whose influence is sought by the Government of the day. The story opens with 
the sending of a friendly emissary by the late Lord Castlereagh, then Secretary for 
| Ireland, to win over the “ Knight of Gwynne”; and the reception of the green in- 
triguer by the worthy Knight. } 

New Perioprcats. 

Lowe's Edinburgh Magazine. No. 1. January. 

[{ The plan of this work is quadruple: the first section relates to theology; the 

second to literature; the third to foreign events, and the characteristics of religious ' 

opinion abroad; the fourth to books. Theology, however, seems likely to be found =f 

throughout; for in this number we have it in the second and third parts, aud the 

accident of publication must sometimes place it in the fourth. The particular sect 

| of the conductors does not appear: they wish for unity; they aim at catholicity; 
they are strongly opposed to the Tractarians and the Pope. The style of the 








book resembles that of the platform and the Dissenting pulpit: the choice of 
topies exhibits a want of freshness, as the books for notice seem to argue a want 


of resources. ] 
The Biblical Review, and Congregational Magazine. No. 1. January. 

[ This is a new series of the Congr gational Magq rzine, under new conductors, 

with seme slight change of design. Biblical subjects, as may be guessed from 

the first title, will be a leading object of the work; but often in relation to lite- 

rature and history, to throw light upon Scriptural topics by means of 

ular learning. 











st ral subjects, however, will also be introduced when they 
bear in anv way on reli —as the review of Carlyle’s Letters of Cromwell, and 
Mr. Cureton’s edition of the newly-discovered Syriac manuscript of Ignatius. 





rhe tone of the work has the fairness and liberality which generally distinguish 
the literature of the Independents; and the papers are close and solid, without 
being very striking. ] 

ILLusTRATED Works. 
The rt tne Magazi €, 145. 
fourteenth annual volume of the Penny Magazine completes the series 
published under the superintendence of the Useful Knowledge Society; but it 
will be continued in a new form by its publisher, Mr. Knight, who has also been 
its editor from the first. 

The Penny Magazine was the parent of cheap pictorial periodicals; and now 
that wood-cuts have become an essential ingredient in popular literature, both for 
information and embellishment, let not the first publication of its kind be forgotten. 
vdeed, should the intrinsic merit of its contents, literary as well as graphic, 
The wood-cuts of this volume are remarkable for an im- 
in their style, by which breadth and vivacity of effect are attained 
together with clear and free execution: the labour of the artists is diminished 
while their skill is brought out more strikingly. Mr. Knight, in his various pub- 
lications, has advanced this branch of art remarkably. ] 

Pencil of X By H. Fox Talbot, F.RS. 
ALMANACKS. 
v and Boyd's New Edinburgh Almanack and National Repository, for 
the year 1X46, 

This elaborate publication is distinguished by its usual amount of general in- 
formation, and by the mass of statistical and business matters relating to Scotland. 
No new features of any importance are presented, but the old ones in several in- 
stances are more fully carried out. ] 

The Phre nological and Psychological Annual, for the year 1846. Edited 
by David G. Goyder, President of the Glasgow Phrenological and Physiolo- 

gical Society, &c. 
The Naturalist’: Pocket Al 
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FINE ARTS. 
WELLS'S ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN.* 

No country in Europe, Italy alone excepted, offers such an abundance and 

variety of attraction to the student of art and the lover of the picturesque 

as Spain. Its scenery and architecture—the costumes, character, and 

modes of life of the people—striking and peculiar in themselves, are made 





more remarkable by the startling contrasts presented by a strange inter- 
mingling of the extremes of civilization and barbarism, luxury and poverty 
splendour and squalor, levity and gloom. The Arab conquerors of Spain 


have left monuments of their greatness and magnificence, in the Alhambra 
of Granada and the Alcazar of Seville, that rank among the most re- 
nowned relics of ancient art; and they infused into the nation an Oriental 
taste for sumptuous t, that is even now a conspicuous charac- 


ornament, t 
teristic of the Spanish people. 





The gorgeous rites and stately architecture 
of the Romish Church, when the Crescent paled before the Cross, have 
engrafted new forms of beauty that assimilate well with the Moorish 
style, though essentially different from it; and the Moresque-Gothic edi- 
tices of Spain, notwithstanding their alloy of Italian architecture and an 
excess of carved decorations, are superb and imposing. The cathedrals of 
Seville and Toledo rival cach other in richness of embellishment, if not in 
size; and that of Seville may vie with the noblest structures of the pointed 
style in Christendom, in grandeur though not in purity of design. Mosques 
and chapels, tombs and towers, gateways and fountains, of beautiful archi- 
tecture, adorn the principal cities and towns; and convents and museums 
abound in fine pictures by great painters of the Italian as well as the 
Spanish school. The Museum of Madrid can boast of forty fine works of 
Titian and ten by Raffaelle,—including the “ Spasimo,” which is perhaps 
the most pathetic picture by the Prince of Painters; while the powers of 
Murillo and Velasquez are only to be fully appreciated by visiting Seville 
and Madrid. The Spanish school can alone be thoroughly studied in its 
native country; the Spanish gallery in the Louvre is a mere collection 
of odds and ends, and contains no great work and but a few good pictures. 

* “ The Picturesque Antiquities of Spain; described in a series of Letters. With D- 
lustrations representing Moorish Palaces, Cathedrals, and other Monuments of Art, 
contained in the cities of Burgos, Valladolid, Toledo, and Seville. By Nathaniel Arm- 
—Bentley. 
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“desire to study the picturesque characteristics of Spain—where only 
they can be studied satisfactorily, in the country itself—led Mr. Nathaniel 
Wells to make two visits to the Peninsula, one ve ry recently, the other 
three years earlier; and, being an accom] plished draughtsman, he has not 
only deseri “1 but delineate “d the buildings and other obj cts that struck 
him most forcibly. He recorded the impressions he received from time to 
time, in letters to his frie one which are published in this handsome volume, 
and illustrated by engravings on weed and steel from the very elaborate 
drawings of the wri iter. The purpose of the author gives character and 
unity to the w or] whil e, by est hewing technical terms and critica] disqui- 
sition, and interspe 7 de scriptions of places, with incidents of travel, 
anecdotes of persons and traits of national character, he has pre duced an 
general rea Mr. Wells's s le, however, 
» spoils his stories by lal attempts to be face- 
atte mpted. 
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MARRIAGES 
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in her 58th vear. 
On the + 
Rector 





third daw 














On the 25th, . Street, 
and Rx ! . 7 1 
landshire, 1 sister of the late Viscount 


On th “th, Southampton, Sarah M ~R t te Rear-A 
Samuc! Wa » KALB. KCL: in her Tld t 

On tl 2st, i the Ke ritnct ! t 1 ! 

On the 28th, at Kels 
his 38th ) 

On the 3lst, Anne Charlotte, the Wile of Frederick W 
in her 45th vear 

Lately, at 
f all r fueultics till witl four 
she mar ! uschold affairs witl the t ss Mv ara 
Vigorous v« 


Newtyy 


Session 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrice, Dec. 3 2i Regt. Life Guards—Brevet-Col. Sir H. Fairfax, Ba 
from halt- fey tt ched to be Lieut.-Col. vice Col. G. A 
Major and Li -Col. J. M*Douall to be Lieut.-C« ; 

Bart. who re eng vet-Major L. D Williains to be Major ¢ 
chase, vic« Boyee t « Capt. by purcha 
Comet and Sub- 4 Bertie to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Boyce; A 
C. D. Hawksley, Gent. to be Cornet and Sub.-Lieut. by purchase, vice Bertic 6th 
Drags.—Licut. D. Maycock, from the 16th Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Leigh, whe 
exchanges. 7th Light Drags.—Cornet Sir A. Chichester, Bart. to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice ’ercy, who retires ; A. Sartoris, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, Vice Sir A 











| . 
Chichester, 


are neither original nor 


Bart, 13th Light Drags.—Cornet H. Holden to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Hughes, who retires; 5. G. Jenyna, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Holden, 
16th Light Drags.—Lieut. H. B. Leigh, from the 6th Drags. to be Lieut. vice Haycock, 
who exchanges. Ist or Gren. Guards—Lieut. and Capt. C. A. Lewis to be Capt. and 
Lieut.-C'ol. by purchase, vice Perceval, who retires; Ensign and Lieut. M. Bruce to be 
Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Lewis; A. F. Egerton, Gent. to be Ensign and 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Bruce. Coldstream Guards— Lieut. and Capt. J. L. Elrington, 
to be Adjt. vice Newton, who resigns the Adjtcy. only. 5th Foot—Capt. G, Bentinck, 
from half-pay Unattached, to be Capt. vice Brevet-Major R. L. Dundas, who ex- 
cha Anges ; ; Lieut. H. P. Baker to be Capt. by purchase, vice Bentinck, who retires; Sec. 











Lieut. sellew to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Baker; W. R. C. Porter, Gent. to 
be Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice Bellew. 12th Foot —Assist.-Surg. J. Booth to be Surg. 
vice Cotton, promoted on the Staff; J. Small, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg vice Booth. 


to be Ensign, vice Pearson, who ex- 
without purchase, vice Stirke, dec, ; 


Busby, from the 18th Foot, 
Ensign L.. Hare to be Lieut 


13th Foot— Ensign J 


changes. 1l4th Foot 





Gent. Cadet H. Townsend, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, vice Hare. 17th 
Foot—Sergt.-Major W. Johnston, from the Rifle Brigade, to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Bourke, promoted. 18th Foot— Ensign G. 8. Pearson, from the 19th Foot, 


Capt. H. D. Croften to be Ma- 
jor, by purchase, vice Croad, who retires, Lieut. R. L. Lye to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Crofton; Ensign E. F. Anstey to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lye; E. Hebdin, 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Anstey. 25th Foot—Capt. W. Spring, from half- 
pay Unat. to be Capt. vice H, Young, who exchanges. J7th Foot— Ensign and Adjt. 
J. Jones to have the rank of Lieut.; Ensign W.J. Bazalgette to be Lieut. by purchase, 
retires ; G. D. D. Pilkington, Gent - be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Foot—Capt. G. Browne to be Major, by — », vice Gray, who 
Moller to be Capt. by pues ase, Vice yt v1 sign W. Parkerto 


to be Ensign, vice Busby, who exchanges. 20th Foot 





Gent 


vice Manners, v 
Bazalgette it 
tires; Lieut. J. O 





be Lieut. by purch. vice Moller; J.C. Parks, Gent. to be Ensign by purch. vice Parker, 
{5th Foot—Lieut. R. Bates to be Capt. without purchase, vice Oakley, deceased; 
Ensign H. Leach to be Lieut. vice Bates; Gent. Cadet W. Fleming, from the Royal 


48th Foot-—M. F. M. Herbert, Gent., to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Elton, who retires. 55th Foot—Ensign R. Briseoe to be Lieut, by 
purchase, V Gwynne, who retires; A. L. Marsh, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Briscoe. 58th Foot— Lieut. C. Dresing to be Capt. without purchase, vice Grant, 
killed in action; Ensign T. Pedder to be Lieut. vice ing ; Colour-Serg. M. Tighe to 
e Ensign, viee Pedder, 60th Foot—Sec, Lieut. H. E. Warren to be First Lieut. by 
ase, vice Callaghan, who retires; Robert Wilmot Brooke, Gent ye Sec, Lient. 
by purchase, vice Warren. 65th Foot— Major C. E. Gold to be Lieut.-Col. without pur- 
e H. Senior, who retires upon full-pay ; Brevet Maj Patience to be Major, 
Cook to be Capt. vice Patience; Ensign H. V. Mundell, from 
vice Cook. 66th Foot—Capt. W. W. Maunsell, from 85th Foot, 
who exchanges. 68th Foot—G. H lington, Gent. to be 
Viset. Hinton, who retires Oth Foot—-Major T. Reed to be 
use, vice E. J. White, who retires upon full-pay ; Capt. J. D, 
Reed; Lieut. C. 8. Dickson to be ¢ apt vice O'Brien ; Lieut. 
y purchase, vice ; Ensign W. Rutson to 


Lieut. vice Dik n; Ensign G 


Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, vice Leach 


































Ryan », vice Giveen ; Gent. 
Cadet A. H.C. Snow, from t toyal Mil. Coll. to be Er Rutson ; F. Willing- 
t Gent he Ens by } sign J. 8. Clark to be 
t. without purcha ic, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Clark it.-Col. by purchase, vice 
aker, whe s: ¢ purchase, vice Wood ; Lieut. 
A.W yt e Cay ot— Ensign J. Foster to be 
Lieut ia pbell, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
1 se, ¥ Fost from 66th Foot, to be Capt, 
v Maunsell, wl x Ford, to be Ensign, without 
hase, viee M ‘sth Foot. 99th Foot—Ensign G. J. De Winton 

De Winton ! se, V 1 of his wounds 
Rifle Briga Capt , vice Wilkins, who retires ; 
= Lier ul. W by purchase, vice Bruce, who retires ; Sec. 
Lieut. G. P. Eve y purchase, vice Gibson; Gent. Cadet A. W- 


( frey, from the . Lieut. by purchase, vice Walker ; 


G. H. W. Walker, 





‘py purchase, vice Eve 
t 


Sulli- 


hase, vice 


















Ist West India Regt.— Ensign J. M. Titth be Lieut, without pure 
1, ; Garrison Serg.-MajorJ. Fanning to be Ensign, vice Tittle 
3t. Helena Regt.—Ensign J. Hayes to be Adjt. vice Lieut. Macbean, who resigns the 
Adjutantcy only 
Unat ed. —4 A. Roberts from Ist West India Regt. to be Major without 
nek, of the 5th Foot, to be Major in the Army. The under- 
n. the East Ind 4 Company's vice, to have the local and 
juring the period of their being placed under the command 


for field instruction 
Cent. ; H. 


at Chatham, 
Gent. ; G. Chapman, 


h, of the Royal Engineers, 


Mining-—W. S. Oliphant, 





the First Class 8. C 


toe, M.D. to be Dep.-Inspector- 
retires upon half-pay . 


Surz. T. F 








G t . M.D. wt 
(Cotton rot the First Class, vice Roe, promoted, 

( ries General F. W. A. C. Major, J. Tench, 
J. Thor be Deputy Commissaries General. 

D ral W. Robi S.J. Towesland, J. Skyrme, 
t. Ack i, W. Stanton, W. A. R. Lamont, J. Kent, 8. Owen, F. B. Archer, w. Ht. 


Drake, to be Assistant Commissaries General. 
Ussher, T. Williams, W. R. Parrott, 





Commissariat Clerks P. N. Telfer, W. H. B 
1. M. M. Sutherland Cumming, C. W. Eichbauen, G. A. Skinner, B. J. Montanaro, 
1.M rel, V. W.« G I Webb, T. Gem, A. F. Adams, J. R. M*Culloch, to 

Deputy Assistant Commissaries General 

The commissions of the said officers to bear date the 16th December 1845 

ADMIRALTY, Dec 4 Corps of Royal Marines—Gent. Cadet G. B. Heastey, Gent. 
Cadet H. Adair, Gent. Cadet H. W. Mawbey, to be Sec. Lieuts 





COMMERCIAL GAZE ITTE. 
Ti uesday, De c. He 
PARTNERSHIPS DISsOLVED 
Inn Yard, Laurence Lane, 


common carriers—H. and 
Jenkin and Co, Lise 





Jennings and I slussoms 
Hollins, Nethe anvewith, Nottinghamshire, cotton-spinners 
wents—Hoyle and Co. Hudderstield, cloth-finishers; as far as regards J, 
Waketield, brokers and Sons, Sheflield, steel- 
Handasyck unwell, Cannon Street, 


ceard, mine- 
Lunn— Holdsworth and Sons Jessop 
nr i 


and Bb 


















lanufacturers 5 rds KR. Jessep 
nunission-agents—S. and C. Edkins, Coventry Street, grocers-—Stedman and Co. 
Dot i— Marks i Chassereau, Smith’s Buildings, City Road, coach-brokers—Bart- 
tt and Bed e, Nicholas Lane, attornevs—A. and E. Burnham, Great Marlow, 
baby-linenmakers—Paliano and Nind, Leicester Square, hotel-keepers— Bate and 
Vipond ttinzbourne, Kent, drapers —Bradbury and Co. M or Lane, Fore Street, muge 
t ’ t rs vy and Brother, Rio de Janeire, merchants—Case and Pat- 
, Bish maitsters—Watson and Co. Crown Court, Philpet Lane, 
vis erchat ell and Ledger, Leeds, stock-brokers— Wells and Co. Old Broad 
street, 8 -t cers: as far as regards J. S. Wells—Birch and Ormston, Aspall, Lan- 
ishire, cotton-spinners—Jacksen and Sons, Leadenhall street, boot-manutacturers ; as 
f a3 regards H. Jacks Green and Oldham, Manchester, stock-brokers— Ingram and 


vach-builders—Hughes and Co, Plymouth, lacemen—W. and F, 


Manger, Liverpool, « a 
( t High Street, Southwark, bootmakers—Clementson and ¢ Stoke-upon-Trent, 
nN nware-manufacturers ; as far as recards W. James 


BANKRUPTS. 
Rooke, James, Gooderstone, Norfolk, miller, to surrender Jan. 15, Feb. 13 
Mr. Nettlefold, Millbank; Mr. Walpole, Northwold, Norfolk; official assignee, Mr. 


more, Businghall Street. 


solicitors, 
Whit- 


solicitors, Messrs. Seles and 





Jones, Benzamin, City Road, draper, Jan 
Turner, Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Mr. Groe behurch Lane. 
James, and Covsen, Joun RIcHARDRY, d, Yorkshir worsted-spinners, 





solicitors, Messrs. Hawkins and Co. Boswell Court; Mr. Wells, Brad- 
ford; Mr. Courtenay, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Kynaston, Leeds. 

, Ricuargp, and Bui — BENJAMIN WiLLIAM, Norwich, coal-merchants, Jan. 
12, Feb. 10: solicitor, Mr. Jay, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr Turquand, Old 
Jewry Chambers. 

Putts, Tuomas, Shrewsbury, hop-merchant, Jan. 15, Fel 1 
lett, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birminghan 

Woop, BENJAMIN, junior, Leeds, wine-merchant, Jan. 12, Feb. 6: solicitors, Messrs, 
Few and Co. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; Messrs. Upton, Leeds; official assignee, 
Mr Kynaston, Leeds. 

Worsam, Gronce Jarvis, Great Mitchell Street, Feb. 
14: solicitor, Mr. Buchanan, Basinghall Street; official ass ider- 
manbury DIVIDENDS. 

Jan. 23, confectioner—Jan. 23, 


Mr. Bart- 


): solicitor, 





Old Street, engineer, Jan. 5, 
gnee, Mr. Green, A 


Preston, Sloane Street, Dadds, Leadenhall Street , 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


ee 





grocer—Jan. 22, Harding senior, Millbank, mason—Jan,. 22, Hay and Titterton, London 
Road, oilmen—Jan. 20, Thomson and Forbes, Crutchedfriars, corn-factors—Jan. 30, 
White, Gravesend, linendraper—Jan. 23, Marks, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, 
upholsterer—Jan. 27, Chaloner, Lincoln, tailor—Jan. 23, J. and W. Sugden, Leeds, 
machine-makers—Jan. 22, Gibson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, chemist—Jan,. 22, Chard, 
Frome Selwood, tanner—Jan. 23, Bake, Bristol, currier—Jan. 22, Dempsey, Bristol, 
stationer. CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Jan, 22, Taylor, Philpot Lane, wine-merchant—Jan. 21, 7 and Titterton, London 
Road, oilmen—Jan, 23, Chennell, Capel, Surrey, carpenter—Jan, 23, Stevenson, Frede- 
rick’s Place, Hampstead Road, china-dealer—Jan. 22, T Bristol, ship-chandler— 
Jan. 23, Parker, Cheltenham, cabinetmaker—Jan. 22, Spencer, Bradford, worsted-picce- 
manufacturer. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Jan. 20. 

May, Aldgate High Street, linendraper—Adainson, Stockport, grocer—Plowman, Ox- 
ford, iroumonger—Hornby, Hoylake, Cheshire, innkeeper—Wardell, Pickering, wine- 
merchant, DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Raleigh and Co. Manchester, merchants ; first div. of 9}d. Jan. 20, or any subsequent 



























Tuesday ; Mr. Pott, Manchester—Danks, Birmingham, wharfinger; first div. of 5s. 
any Thursday; Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham— Shaw, Stafford, saddler; first div. of 
3s. 7d. on new proofs, any Thursday; Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham—Timmis, Stone, 






Staffordshire, flint-grinder ; first div. of Id. any Thursday ; Mr. Bittleston, Birming- 
ham —Wetmore, Worcester, grocer; second and final div. of 6s. 4}d. any Thursday ; 
Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham—Bourne, Bemmersley, Staffordshire, printer; first div. 
of 6d. any Thursday ; Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham—Beect, Bradford, dyer; div. of 2s- 
any day after Jan. Mr. Young, Le gh, Almondbury, clothier ; first div. of 
10s. any Wednesday ; Mr. Young, Leeds. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
CuiEriuew, F., Aberdeen, wright, Jan. 5, 26. 
RoBeERtson, ; S., Edinburgh, writer rp the signet, Jan, 2, 29. 








Friday, Jan. 2. 


PARTNE RSHIPS DISSOLVED. 





omans and Perry, Wore ‘ Nephew, Norwich, ma- 
nufacturers——Steains and Co. Liverpool, te a-merchants ; as far as re; gards J. P. Steains 
—Beck and Ayrton, Chester, wine-merchants—Welch and Sidgwick, Bankside, colour- 
manufacturers—Grant and Chambers junior, Portsmouth, grocers—Ray and Son, Clare, 
Suffolk, grocers—Joyce and Parker, Manchester Street—Atwood and Hardy, 
builders—Johnsen and Co, Bucklersbury, merchants—Stocken and Chambers, Walham 
Green, Middlesex, brewers—Short and Mahony, Newman’s Court, Cornhill, metal- 
brokers— Holder and Sons, Cumberland Row, Walworth Road, 
—Grace and Co. Old Street, colour-manufacturers—iDaldwin and E 
Cannon Street, saddlers’-ironmongers—Holloway and Marten, Bradtord, Yorkshire, 
share-brokers—Buddle and Tildesley, Paddington, wood saw-mills proprictors—Saun- 
ders and Carr, Maddox Street, dressmakers—Thickbroom and Hirst, Skinner Street, 
Clerkenwell, watch-case-makers—Sidney and Hali—Bull and Underwood, Ely Place, 
attornies—Cufl and Fox, Derby, stock-brokers—Wood and Thompson, Leeds, well- 
sinkers— Bird and Gabain, London, tin-plate-merchants—Lawson and Barugh, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, share-brokers—Gledstanes and Co. Regent Street, wine-merchants; as 
far as reg J. H. Gledstanes and R. King—Bentley and Co. Love Lane, Eastcheap, 
coal-factors ; as far as regards J. Bentley—Gledhill and Horner junior, Batley, York- 
shire, coa!-merchants— Michele and Byrne, Strand, proprietors of the Morning Post 
newspaper—Parton and Co, Liverpool, cotton-brokers ; as far as regards C. H. Percival 
—Wilson and Sons, Liverpool, undertakers ; as far as regards T. Wilson —Nove ‘Hi and 
Huth, Manchester, commission-merchants—Spivey and Bilton, Beverley, school-pro- 
prictors—Alllusen and Co. London, commission-merchants— Milne and Co. Manches- 
ter, manufacturers—Smith and Watkins, Bridgnorth, painters—Alhusen and Co, Gates- 
head, Durham, soap-imanuiacturers ; as far as rezards W. G. Turner—L. and W. Bur- 
bidge, Penton Street, Pentonville, school-proprictors —Fryer and Oliver, Baldock, Hert- 
fordshire, brewers—Sowden and Blakelock, Leeds, stock-brokers—Stent and Sumner, 
Dorking, school-proprictors—Reedman and Girdham, High Street, Whitechapel, bakers 
—Symons aud Co. Old Fish Street, foreign-warehousemen-- Duggan and Co. Tooley 
Street, clay-merchants—-J. and W, Litton, Warrington, millers—Warter and Son, High 
Canterbury, attornies—Sharp 




















































Street, Borough, cheesemongers—Sankey and Sladden, 
and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff-manufacturers ; as far as regards J. Sharp—Pack 


and Co. Boston, drapers; as far as regards J. Palethorpe—Glyde and Co. Lyme Regis, 
clothiers ; as far as regards J. Anstice—R. and R. W. Johnson—Elkington and Ha- 
worth, St. Alban’s Place, Edgeware Road, chemists— Edwards and Copner, Ludlow, 
mercers—Bayley and Co. Basinghall Street, solicitors; as far as regards P. Richardson 
—Scoles and Horsfall, Liverpool, stock-brokers—Powles and Co. Bogota, New Granada, 
merchants; as far as regards R. S. Ilingworth--Gowar and Co. Church Row, Aldgate, 
coachmakers ; as far as regards R. R. Gowar—Kilbee and Macfie, Liverpool, mer- 
chants—Bilton and Wassermann, Sunderland, commission-merchants—Patchett and 
Co. Manchester, carriers ; as far as regards J. Patchett and H. Jones, 
BANKRUPTs. 

Barser, Cuarzes, Brindle, Lancashire, calico-printer, to surrender Jan, 13, Feb. 10: 
Solicitors, Messrs. Chisholme and Co. Lincoln's Lun Ficlds; Mr. Gibson, Manchester; 
Official assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

Cok, James, Sise Lane, Bucklersbury, money-scrivener, Jan. 15, Feb. 20: solicitor, 
Mr. Buchanan, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

EEDLE, Epwakp, Chancery Lane, bookseller, Jan. 13, Feb. 20: solicitor, Mr. Shaw, 
Furnival’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Pennell. 

HEADINGTON, Rosert, Bath, laceman, Jan. 16, Feb. 10: solicitors, Messrs. Chester 
and Co aple Inn; Mr. Tyrer, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool. 

LE Jeune, Henny, St. Alban’s, maltster, Jan. 14, Feb. 11: solicitors, Messrs. Lau- 
rance and l’lews, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings, 

Lucas, DANteL WILLIAM, Mark Lane, hemp and flax-dealer, Jan. 14, Feb. 13: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Bolton and Co. Austin Friars ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

NEALE, GEORGE SEAGRAVE, VPortsea, innkeeper, Jan. 13, Feb. 13: solicitors, Mr. 
Low, Chancery Lane; Mr. Low, Portsea; official assiznee, Mr. Pennell 

Prerce, Tuomas CAREY WILLARD, Manchester, merchant, Jan. 15, Feb. 5: 
Mr. Abbot, Charlotte Street, Ledford Square; Messrs. Atkinson and Saunders, 
chester ; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Jan. 23, Solomon, Strand, tailor—Jan. 23, Howell, 
Street, hotel-keeper—Jan. 23, Dousbe New Farringdon Street, boot-factor—Jan. 27, 
Hughes, Piccadilly, upholsterer—Jan. 23, Summers, Cambridge, cabinet-maker—Jan. 
23, Dow, Romiord, draper—Jan. 23, Bascley, High Street, Southwark, cheesemonger 
Jan. 27, Standage, Chancery Lane, auctioneer—Jan. 27, Clark, Angel Court, Throgmorton 
Street, broker—Jan. 29, Rhodes, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner—Jan. 29, Mennell, 
Leeds, cloth-merchant—Jan. 26, J. and T. Lamb, Kidderminster, machinists—Jan. 26, 
Giles, Heedless Cross, Worcestershire, publican—Jan. 26, Rawsthorne, Manchester, 
general agent. CERTIFICATES. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on the dau of meeting. 

Jan. 23, Solomon, Strand, tailor—Jan. 23, Powell, Chiswell Street, apothecary 
Jan. 26, Wyon, Gower Street, Bedford Square, bronze-manufacturer—Jan, 26, Price, 
Dover Street, Piccadilly, tailor. 

To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Jan 23. 

Breakenrid Liverpool, tailor—Burt, Lisson Grove, New Road, boarding-house- 
keeper—Clarke jun. Paradise Row, Rotherhithe, out of business—T. and C, Lockhart, 
Cheapside, florists—Pugsley, Great DistafY Lane, warehouseman—Larwick, Great 
Carter Lane, Doctors’ Commons, livery-stable-keeper— Hardy, St. Ives, innkeeper 
Smith, Kings Swinford, Staffordshire, irou-master—Johnston, Hammersmith, wine- 
merchant— Dalton, Old Kent Road, stonemason. 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 
linendraper; first div. of 3s. 9d. Jan. 3, and the two sub- 
Abchurch Lane—Wood, Little Queen Street, 
3, and the two subsequent Saturdays; Mr, 
Groom, Abchurch Lane Patterson, Sherit? Hill, Durham, earthenware-manutfacturer ; 
first and final div. of 20s. Jan. 3, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne—Courtney, Bristol, banker; fourth div. of ls. Jan. 7, or any subsequent 
Wednesday ; Mr. Hutton, Bristol—Bower, Manchester, banker; third div. of Is. 3: 
and first div. of 7s. on new proofs, Jan, 20, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Fraser, 
Manchester—schotield, Oldham, grocer; first div. of 24¢. Jan. 20, or any subsequent 
Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Manchester—Warburton, Manchester, builder ; first div. of 24d. 
Jan. 2 y; Mr. Fraser, Manchester—Carruthers, Blackburn, 
woollendray er Jan. 20, or any subsequent{Puesday 3; Mr. Fraser, 
Manchester Manchester, merchants; fourth div. of 2}¢. and 
first div. of 5s. 3jd. on new proofs, Jan, 20, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, 
Manchester—Clarke and Co. Leicester, bankers; first div. of 4s. at the following 
places— At Leicester, at the Three Crowns Inn, creditors whose names commence from 
A to K, Jan. 9, and L to Z, Jan. 10; at Oakham, Jan. 12; at Lutterworth, Jan. 13; 
or any Thursday, at Mr. Christie's, Birmingham. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
MacapaM, W. and W., Glasgow, commission-merchants, Jan. 9, 30, 






















solicitors, 
Man- 


Queen's Head Passage, Newgate 




















Chiswell Street, 
Porgy 


Faweett, 
sequent Saturdays; Mr 
merchant; second div. of 2s, Sd. Jan. 














uy 
of 3s. 109d. 
Sir R. Graham and Co, 








Poplar, 


glass-bottle-merchants | 
tt, Martin’s Lane, | 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. jMonday.| Tuesday. | Wednes. | we. Fritey, 
























































































Sper CentConsols . .... -.sesessees e+) Shut —: — — 
Ditto for Account . : | 9exd 95 943 943 | 4b 944 
3 per Cents Reduced ..... eee eee se eel 954 95% 95. 958 95 94 
SEG cnccotees cas esecene 97¢ 974 97% 97% O78 7 
Long Annuities .. ° 103 10g 10$ 103 104 TT 
Bank Stock, 7 per Ce nt. _ 205 2044 204 04 a 
India Stock, 10$....... shut a —— — enim 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem 23 pm 27 26 28 27 28 
India Bonds, 3 per Cent ........... 30 pm.| —— Se — | 37 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling). — M: 2 gga tts epee ce -5 p. Ct. ames 
Austrian .. ‘| Mexics . ae | 313 
Kelgian........ ° | Ditto De ferred). we 5 — | 174 
Ditt ee ° | Michigan ....... 2S — 
re azilian a+. - Mississippi (Ste &t— — 
Buenos Ayres — | 414 | Neapolitan .. 5 — | ao 
if Rae 6— | 98 |] New York ( 5 — | 90 
| Columbian (ex Venezucla) .6 — | 6 — | om 
Danish ‘ -- 87h | 5— — 
Dutch Ex. 12 Guilders — | GOsexd 6— 41 
Ditto. — | 91g ‘ortuguese 5— — 
French .. _- | _- | Ditto ...... occce i 59 
eo _- 118f. 50c. | Russian . . 5 — | 1123 
Indiana (Ste rling g _- —_ Spanish .... .. 56 — | 294 
DOE « <26cnnteJcecece 6 — | — Ditto. oo 39 ex d. 
Kentucky . — = Ditto Passive) . 6] 
Louisiana ‘Sterling 5i— | 80 Ditto (Deferred + —eaen 173 
Maryland (sterling — | —— | ,Venezucla Active ...... cee. ce] 41 
SHARES 
(Last Official Quotation int ing the Wee Xk ending Friday Evening.) 

MIxrts— H SANKs— 

Bolanos 2.2.20. cccsece coveeeie | —_ | Australasian . . eereey | — 

Ibrazilian Imperial ........ «.+- | 43 | British North ‘Ame ric ican o. 68+ 6el 46 

Ditto (St. John Del Key .. .... _ Colonial esos } — 

Cobre Copper. ose sseeee ee — | Commer¢ of L ondon eee ‘| — 
Raiways— | | London and Westminster .. .. 26 

Kirmingham and Gloucester .... 180 London Joint Stock os M4 

Edinburgh and Glasgow . | 7 Of National of Ireland 

Eastern Counties... ....-. 225 | National Provincial 

Grand Junction... | — | Provincial of Ireland 

Pb at North of Engl: nd. 213) =O Union of Australia ...... 

Great Western. 10 Union of London ......+..++.. 

Liverpool and Manchester | Oo KS— 

London and Brighton ........... | 684 |) st and West India . 

London and Blackwall .......... | 9 } London «2... 00.0 ceeeeee 

London and Greenwich ........) 104 St. Kathe wine ccevecccevesceces | 

London and Birmingham....... | 220) |] Miscentanrocs— | 

London and Croydon. cove | Australian. Agricultural .. .....| — 

Manchester and irmingh: am .. British American Land ..... | -—_ 

Manchester and Leeds .. . .... | D GRR vciice cxincnces see al — 

Midland . 2. . sees -cesceces ee {} General Steam ........... oS 

South-eastern ‘and. Dove B crerce 1} aaa Oriental Steam 664 ex d. 

South-western ceecces.e-coce | al Mail Steam .........++. —_ 

York and North’ Midland ".. \ South Australian ....... e-eae 











BANK OF ENC 





An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the weck ending 
ou Saturday the 27th day of December 1845. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Government Debt ..... + «eee £11,015,100 
oe 2,984,900 
11,159,484 
026 


Notes issued ......ceeeceeeees £26,771,510 | 
| Other Securities .. 

| Gold Coin and Bullion 

Silver Bullion .... 











. BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ ons . Government Securities, (in- 





est cluding Dead We ight Annuity £13 
Public Deposi — urities ... ere 1 
Other Deposits Notes ...... teeeeee 


Seven Day and other Bills - . ; i "961; $59 Gold ‘ona Silver Coin . seccece 





£36,5 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accounts. 








Peroz. | METALS. Per ton. 

.- £317 9 | Copper, British Cakes £93 10 0... 0 
$317 5 | Iron, british Bars.... 915 0..10 0 0 
04 98 | Lead, -- 19 0 0..1910 0 

- 0 411g | Steel, ooo... 008 


BULLION. 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Stand 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portu 
New Dollars 
Silver in Bars, Standard 











GRAIN, Mark Lane, Jun. 2. 














% 8 | & 8 | & 8. 
Wheat,R.New Pr tobi ) Rye... 34to36 | Maple..... 37to28 | Oats, Feed. 22to23 
HORS cccce 56—58 | Barley ... 27—25 White..... 44—46 Fine 23—24 
Oid..... es 57 — 60 Malting .. ; Boilers 46—48 | Poland. 25—26 
+++ 6O—64 Malt, Ord. Beans, Ticks. 32—34 | 
64—68 Fine. | Old. 50— 56 } 
Super.New 62—64 Peas, Hog Harrow 3i—40 





pt TY ON FOREIGN CORN, 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN 
Per ea anes rial) of England and w ales. For the present Week. 
Whe: s-lld. | Rye ... - 359. 2d., Wheat . .... 15s. 0d. | Rye ........ 7s. 6d. 
Barl coe 33 @ «=| Beams... 40 11 Barley. 5 0 Beans . «- 2 6 
Oats.. .... 24 @ | Pens ........ 43 4 'Oats......... io Peas ..coceee 1 0 


Weckly Averages for the Weck ending Dec. 27. 
Wheat, 55s.4d.—Barley, 32s. 5d. —Oats, 238.0d.—Rye, 328.8d.—Beans, 33s. 6d.—Peas, 29s. 102, 














POTATOES 
Kent Pockets 105s. to 130s. York Reds ..........+..- oo ton 80s. tol20s, 
Choice ditto one 140 — 180 Scotch Reds... eeene - 909 —110 
Sussex Pockets.... . coe FOG = 120 | DOVOMB 22. ccccescccee o— 0 
Fine ditto ....... 126 — 130 Ken and E SseXx W hites........+ o-— 0 
FLOUR PROVISIONS 

Town-made ......... per sack 56s, to 59s, gr tr gg rig cage 16s. Od. per doz. 
Seconds . 52 5 Carlow, 4/. 13s. to 4l. 16s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suff Wk on boatd ship is —! Iacon, Trish . . ios 
Norfolk and Stockton . 46 — 50 Cheese, Chesh ire . . 

iran.. ++ per qu uarter = —- 0 Derby Plain. 

Poll rd, fine. — 0 Hams, York. . . 

Br ad, 14d. to 94d. the Ab. loaf. Fees, Fre neh, per I: 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. WirrcHarer. 
Hay, Good ... ....... .. 908.to 9s 70s. to 88s... ....-0..- 658. to 80s, 
Inferior . acacves” 2 an. ae o— 0 A o— 0 
WOW oc sacnes asce o— oO o— oO o— ) 

GROVER 2.200000. 06 -- » 14 — 120 85 — 115 110 — 120 
W heat Straw 32 — 36 30 — 33 o— 0 











BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoare anp LEADENMALL.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Carrie at 














&a& ac 8. a& a4 a & SMirurie.p. 
Reef... 2 6to3 Oto 4 O 3 0te3 Wtod 6! Friday. Monday 
Mutton 3 4—42—4 8 ..... 40—4 8—5 4) Beasts 1,004 ..... 2,467 
Veal... 4 O—4 8—5 0... 4 O—4 S—5 6] Sheep. 3,120 ..... 16,610 
Pork .. 3 S8—4 8—5 0 .... 3 8—4 6—5 O| Calves. 142 .... 70 
Lamb... 0 O0—0 0—0 0 - 0 O0—0 O0—O0 O| Pigs... 290 22.00 280 

« To sink the offal, per Slbs. 

OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 

Rape Oil . . camp £1 17s. 0a. Tea, Bohea, fine,..... een Os. ad to Os. - 
Kefined 11s 0 Congou, tine oes eee 1 — 3 
Linseed Oil... Ceseee-aceese 149 Souchong, fine . 1 10 —32 3 

Linseed Oil-Cake ....... per 1000 0 0 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. 


Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6a. Coffee, fine in bond) per cwt. 100s. to 142s. 





Moulds (6d per doz. discount) 7s. 6d. Good Ordinary . - 46s. to 5 
Coals, Hetton..... . coe 178. 9d. | Sugar, Muscovado, porewt basaseses 4 
Webi asancsuciotaceecteds Os. Od, | West India Molaseos .... 188. 0d. to 25s. 0d. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








—— 
HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDE 
T M. JULLIEN’S ANN UAL SERIES of CONCERT 
week of Signor Sivo Last week of the Navy Quad- 
4 The Beethoven Festiv al commencing on the lith. M 
aU LLIEN has the honor to announce that SIGNOR SIVORI 
ill perform two solos every evening of alee week, 
which is the LAST OF HI: AGEMENT 








PROGRAMME for Tomorrow, MONDAY, JAN. 6. 
vig I. 

ure, “ Der Freischut ceccreccerse Weber. 

First time th Jullien 





Orearille, “ The Chimes.” 


Baumann. 
Beethoven. 









mphony in C Minor, 





0, Bassoon 
— hony, Beethove: 








4 iB. Signor Sivori,.. Sivori 
Solo, V iolin, Grand Concerto in ae } 
», “ The British Navy, ++. Jullien. 
Quadrille, Parr il 
from the Ballet “‘ The Marble Maiden,”.. Coote. 
seeaha. “ The Cricket on the Hearth,” . Jullien. 
the celebrated “ C: arniv al de Venise,” Sivori 
Solo, Vislin, : The * Jullien. 


Valse a Deux Tems, 2nd Set. 
Solo, Flute, 


a , 
Tarantella Napoli of the Bee thoven Festival will be duly an- 


* Bridal Valse,’ 
-» Ric hardson. 








mgRAND BAL MASQUE.—The unexpected Prolon 
this Series of Conce rts, added to the universal adm 


ed by the brilliant assembly on the last occasion, induces 
i Jviien to announ nother Bat Maseve, which will take 
place on Monday, Feb. 


R46 
ry ON FRANCISCO HIDALGO, the 
famous little man of Madrid, entitled the KING of the 
LILLIPUTIANS, formerly attached to the Court of Madrid, 
in the reign of Ferdinand VII., announees his intention of 
paying his respects to the British public. He leaves Cadiz for 
London by the next steamer He is 42 years old, and only 29 
inches high; being the smallest man ever known in existence 
history does not me ntion one so small. The Cluricaune in the 
Irish legends is no longer fabulous 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY. — Under the 






















Us IVERSITY COLLEGE, LON 





JUNIOR SCHOOLS 
Mr. W. A. Case, M. A., Fellow of University College, Lon- 
don, receives into his house, which overlooks and opens into 





the playground, A FEW PUPILS for University College 
School. For further particulars apply at the office, University 
( Colle ze, or to Mr. Case, at his house, 2, U pper Gower Street 


\ITY of LONDON sc HOOL, Milk Street, 

/ Cheapside.—Established by Act of Parliament, ender 
the superintendence of the Corporation of London.—Head 
Master, the Rev. G. F. W. Moxrmern, D.D., of Queen's 
College, Oxford. This School will be REOPENED after the 
Christmas vacation on Tuespay, Jan. 13th. The r is divi 
ded into three terms. Fee for each term, 2/. ls. ne general 
course of instruction includes the English, French, German, 
Latin, and Greek Languages, Writing, Arithmetic, Book 
keeping, Geography, History, and Mathem Besides 
eight free scholarships on the foundation, equivalent to 35! 
per annum each, and available as exhibitions to the Universi- 
ties, there are the following exhibitionsattached to the school, 
viz The Times Scholarship, value 302. per annum; the 
Beaufoy Scholarship, 507. per annum ; the Salomons Scholar 
ship, 507. per annum; the Tegg Scholarship, nearly 20/. per 
annum, and several other valuable prizes. VDersons desirous 
of obtaining admission for their sons may procure prospectuses 
and forms of application for the purpose, at the Secretary's 
























ottices, between the hours of Ten and Four. One of the | 
Masters receives boarders Tromas Barwer, Secretary } 
— | 

| > "Te y THT 
r EMIGRANTS.—AGRICULTURAL | 


| cultural Implements for which her late husband was se exten 


immediate Patronage of Her Majesty.—The Subscribers | 


and the Public are respectfully informed that the CONCERTS 
of the ensuing Season will take place at the Hanover Square 
Rooms on Moxpay Evexntxos—March 16th—S0th. April 20th 
May 4th—Isth. June Ist, 15th, 29th. Terms of Subscription 
for the Series, Four Guineas. ‘Tickets transferable. An En 

ment has been concluded with Signor Costa to conduct 
the whole of the Performances ; and several important altera 
tions will be made in the construction of the Orchestra, 
Applications to be made at the Music Warehouse of Messrs. 
Appisox and Hopson, 210, Regent Street 


HE WEST INDIA ROYAL MAIL STEAM 
PACKET COMPANY’s Ships leave Southampton on the 
2d and 17th of cach month, for MADEIRA and the WEST 
INDIES, carrying Passengers and Parcels. On the 2d of the 
month, the mails, passengers, &c. are conveyed throughout, 
including Havannah, Honduras, and Mexico ; and on the I7th, 
including Santa Martha, Carthagena, Chagres, and St. Juan de 
Nicaragua. A limited quantity of goods is also taken on 
moderate freight (outward) for Karbadoes, Demerara, Gre 
nada, Trinida — Jamaica. St. Thomas, Bermuda, Santa Mar 
tha, Cart ~y hagres ; and homeward) fr Jamaica, 
St. Jago de Cubs . Thomas, Bermuda, Tampico, Vera Cruz, 
Havannah, Santa Mi: artha, Carthagena, and Che 
and Fayal. Particulars may be had on appli 
—— ‘s Offices in London or South ampton ; ar 
respects cargo, of their Shipping Agent, Mr. G. Duxtor, 2, 
Winkle Street, Southampton; who will clear and forward 
goods, if commissioned to do so by the consignees, at their 
expense. Parcels, packages, and publications for all places at 
which these steamers call, received at the London and South 
ampton offices as heretofor Arrangements on reasonable 
terms may be made by persons desirous to take the round of 
the whole voyage E. Cuarre.y, Seeretary. 
_5, Moorgate Strect, 


TEAM to CEYLON, MADRAS, and CAL- 

cu ay vid EGYPT.—Re ane Monthly Mail Steam Con 
veyance f ussengers and Light Goods.—The Peninsular and 
Oriental : n-Navigation Company book passengers and ré 
ceive goods and parcels for the above ports by their steamers, 
starting from Southampton the 20th, and from Sucz on or 
about the 10th of every month.—For rates of passage-money, 
plans of the steamers, and to secure passages, apply at the 
Company's Offices, 51, St. Mary Axe, London. 


4 1. . , , , 
IRECT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. LONDON to YORK. 

The Committee of Management of the Direct Northern 
Railway Company have the satisfaction of announcing to the 
Shareholders, and to all others interested in the undertaking, 
that the Reports of the Committee, and of Mr Miller, the 
Engineer, with a Map of the Line and its several Branche " 
are now ready for delivery, and may be had at the Offices of 
the Company in London, and at the undermentioned Local 
Agents’ 

By order of the Board, W. iH. Crark, Secretary 

Direct Northern Railway Company's Offices, 61, Moorgate 

Street, Ist January 1846. 
Loc 
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AL AGENTS 
8&t Neot's...... »..Messrs. Peppercorn and Wilkinson. 
Biggleswade . T. Chapman, Ese 
Stamford ..... .- Messrs. W. and K M. Thompson. 
Grantham R. H. Johnstone, Esq 
Lincoln Joseph Moore, Esq 
Louth... John Gray, Esq. 
Gainsborough ... 





Ww - m ie, Bea m, Esq. 
E 1 Rs 





and D Russell 








OTIC EV arious imitations of the celebrated 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE being offered for sale, it 

is particularly recommended to purchasers, in order to pre 
vent no eacngo and secure the genuine, to ask for LEA 
and PERKIN’S WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and observe 











. 

IMPLEMENTS.—Mrs. MARY WEDLAKE, Widow of the | 
late T. Wedlake, 118, Fenchurch Street, City, informs Emi | 
grantsand others that she continues to manufacture those Agri 


sively patronized by the settlers of South Australia, Van Die 
men’s Land, Swan River, New Zealand, and other British Co 
lonies May be inspected daily as above 


ge ‘and SON'S LIST of BEDDING, | 
containing a full description of weights, sizes, and prices, | 
e the articles that are 
Sent free by post, 





by which purchasers are enabled to juc 
best suited to make a good set of bedding 
on application to their establishment, the largest in London, 
exclusively for the manufacture and sale of bedding (no bed 

steads or other furniture being kept).—Heratand Sox, Feather 
Dressers and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, (opposite the Chapel 

Tottenham-court Road 


EST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION.— 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recom- | 
mended as a simple but certain remedy to all who suffer from | 
Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver Complaints ; 
they act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient, imparting 
strength to the stomach, and composure tu the nervous system. 
Sold in bottles at Is. 14d. or 2s. 9d. each, by all Medicine Ven 
sure toask for NORTON’'S PILLS, and do not be 
an imitation 












dors.—Be 
persuaded to purchase 


BEST ENGLISH WATCHES.—A. B. 





— 

SAVORY and SONS, Watchmakers, 9, Cornhill, London, 
opposite the Bank, request the attention of purchasers to their | 

tock of London-made PATENT LEVER WATCHES, which | 
ave manufactured by themselves in their own house. In silver 
cases, with the detached escapement and jewelled, the prices 
are 4 guineas and a half, 6, and 8 guineas each; or in gold | 
cases, 1 i, and 16 guineas each. The very large stock | 
offered election includes every description, enabling a | 


‘ 
customer to select that which is more patricularly adapted to 
his own us¢ | 


NIBBINS’S CREAM of ROSES and ROSE- 


WY MARY.—This elegant article is respect ully offered to 





the nobility and gentry by Gisnins, Court Hair-dre-ser and 
Perfumer, (from Paris s the most delicate and effectual 
preservative of the hair, and, from its purity, giving a perfect 





GIBBINS'’S EXTRACT of ROSES and 
made by the proprietor from the 
above named plants, and, when applied in washing the hair, 
renders it soft and glossy. Commodious rooms for hair-catting 
and for giving lessons in hair-dressing.—No.7, King Street, St. 
James's 


YANDLES, at 


gloss and brilliancy 
ROSEMARY is a liquid, 


CLARK’S REDUCED 

J PRICES.—Palace wax candles ‘tinest wax made), Is. 11d. 
per Ib. ; orient wax, ls. $d.; transparent wax, Is. 6d. ; Queen's 
spermacetti, Is. 8d ; sperm, Is. 6d. and Is. 2d.; Clark's royal 
Is.; Clark's solar, superior to all 
udles, six months old, 54¢.; yellow 
; Clark's superb, 58s. ; mottled, 56s. per 112 1bs. ; 
Is. Od. per Tb.; rose, Is. 9¢.; old brown Windsor, Is. ; 
royal musk Windsor, 2s.; scented curd, &d.; 





9s. 48s 


almond, 
finest, Is. Se. 


sperm oil, 6s, 3d. and 6s. 9d. per gallon; Clark's patent sperm, 
| ouly 5s.; solar, Ss. dd.—At Clark's Old Established Candle and 
immense L amp Depot, 447, West Strand. TDlease to write 


that these name: ‘sare printed on the outside wrapper, as well | 


as on the metallic capsule, which covers the cork of every 
bottle. From the extensive demand for this exquisitely 
Piquant relish, and the circumstance that other parties are 
selling spurious imitations under a similar and sometimes 
abbreviated name, this caution has been deemed absolutely 
Mecessary. Sold by the proprietors, 61, Broad Street, Wor 
cester, and 6, Vere Street, Oxford Street, London ; also by 
Messrs. Barclay and Sons, Farringdon Street ; R. Watt, 44, 
Coleman Street; and Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell, Soho 
Square, London ; and by Vendors of Sauces generally. 


CCEPTABLE PRESENTS.—The 
present season is hallowed by one of the most delightful 
Offices of Friendship and Affection ; the interchange of Gifts 
as esc noma es of the donors, and tokens of their esteem for 
the rec The most appropriate present becomes the first 
Subject of consideration ; a merely useful one can afford no 
evidence of taste, while a present possessing no claims to 
utility, shows a want of judzment. To combine these requi- 
sites, a mu fitting souvenir cannot be suggested than 
Rowland’ vilet articles, the MACASSAR OIL, KALYDOR, 
and ODONTO, each of infallible attributes. In creating and 
Sustaining luxuriant silken tresses, Rowland’s Macassar Oil is 
highly and universally appreciated; Rowland’s ydor is a 
Preparation of unparalleled efticacy in improving and beauti 
fying the Skin and Complexion ; and Rowland’s Odonto, or 
Pearl Dentifrice, is invaluable for its beautifying and preser- 
Yative effects on the Teeth and Gums. 

The August Patronage conceded by our Gracious Queen, 
and the several Sovereigns of Euro nd the con 
firmation by experience of the infallible “otic acy of these 
Creative renovating Specifics, have characterized them with 
perfection, and given them a cele brity unparalleled ’ 
of spurious imitations. See that the word “ ROWLAND'S’ 
is on the W rapper of each Article. Sold by them at 20, 

Garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 









































| siness, defeated its object, the w 


U 


down address 

\ ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
4 BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the tecth, and cleaning them inthe most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, Is. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
finest nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable un 
bleached Russian bristles, which do not soften like common 
hair. Flesh-brushes of improved graduated and powerful 
friction Velvet-brushes, which act in the most surprising 
and successful manner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its 
preserved valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and du 
rability, by means of direct importations, dispensing with all 
intermediate parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and 
securmg the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Spon Only at 
Merc ater’s sole establishment, 150 5,Oxford Street, one door 
from Holles Street. Beware of the words, from Metcaljfe's 
adopted by some houses. 


TOTHING could be better devised than 
ae NICOLL’S REGISTERED PALETOT to suit the ever- | 
variable nature of our climate ; forming, as it now does, not 
only the sine qua non of the railway traveller, but is equ 
so for any gentleman taking out door exercise, It may 
said distinctly to mark the costume of the nineteenth ce ntury, 
if that is rightly called marked which is only conspicuous for 
an unpretending and graceful bearing, the wearer feeling so 
much at ease. Certainly as an over-coat it is patronized 
highly, and is also a general public favourite, being so pecu 
liarly English, and avoiding all foreign extravagance of style 
It must be acknowledged as a vast improvement over the old 
great coat; associated in our remembrance with an uncomfort 
able sensation of tight buttonings, which, from its very clum 
armth of the pe rson, as inter 
fering with the proper circulation of the blood prin 
cipal hues are black, blue, brown, and olive, also the clerical 
mixture called Oxford; and can be had of the patentees, or 
only of the most respectable clothiers out 0 mdon. Every 
winter Paletot is 3! 3s., and is stamped in the lining with the 
words “ Registered 6 and 7 Vic. cap. 65. H.J. and D. Nicoll, 
114, Regent Street, London.”’ 


Ts OPINION OF DR. CHARLES C. 
KEANE, of Bermuda, as to the extraordinary efficacy of 
HOLLOWAY!S OLNTMENT and PILLS in the cure of old 
Ulcers and Sores. The Doctor expresses himself thus: “I 
thought but little of Holloway's Ointment and Pills at one 
time, but I was induced to send to Halifax, Nova Scotia, to 
one of his Agents, for two dozen pots and boxe s, the effects 
of which on some of my patients are astonishing ; old stand 
ing sores and ulcers vanished by t if by magic; so 
that for the future, I am determined to continue to use 
them Signed—Cuarces C. Keane, Hamilton, Bermuda.” | 
To be had ofall prese ists, and at Professor Holloway's esta } 
dlishment, 244, Strand. 












































| covering for the mouths of bottles, 
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ITHOGRAPHIC EST ABL ISHMENT, 
MACLURE, MAC- 
4 Fenwick Street, Liver- 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow, beg to intimate, that 
ntly established themselves here as Engineer - 
ing and General Lithographers —Landen, 16th Dee. 1845 


| ETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, certified by 
the Faculty of England to be the purest spirit, " 
ntecd by the Patent Metallic Capsules, embossed 
Patent Brandy, 7, Smithfield Bars, 
uded, by the most respectable dealers, lists of whom 
may be obtained at the Distille where quantities of not less 
than two gallons,in bulk or bottles, are supplied 


| RANDY AND CAPSULES.—Mr. Berts, 

the late firm of J. T. Berrs and Co.) Patent Brandy 
Distiller, 7, Smithficld Bars, feels it due to himself and the 
public to state, that the Manufacture of the Parext Baanpy 
was not, nor ever has been known to any person except 
to himself and one of his sons. And that he was succeeded Tn 
the business of the Distillery, 7, Smithfield Bars, by his sons, 
J. T. Berrs Jun, and Co., on his retiring there from, in 1840. 
Mr. errs further states, that he is the Patentee, manu- 
facturer, and vendor of the Metallic Capsule, (or solid metal 
that no other Brandy in 
England,except Berrs'’s Parent Baanpy, is thereby protected; 
the Patent Metallic Capsule if, therefore, applied to any other 
randy, must have been surreptitiously obtained.—Metallic 





6, Lerersten Sarane.—Messrs 
OR, of 18, 





















sole 





Capsule Manufactory, 1, Wharf Road, City Road 
1 REAL GLENLIVAT WHISKY has 
been long celebrated as the finest and most delicate 


Spirit produced in Scotland —-ANDREW USHER and Co., 
of Edinburgh, the sole Consignees, have now established a 
Dep*t for the SALE of this WHISKY in London. The Glen- 
livat is shipped direct from the Distillery to Edinburgh, where 
it lies in the Queen's Warchouse till it is fully matured by 
age; its purity may therefore be relied on. Price 21s og 
gallon A. U. and Co. also beg to call attention to the fol- 
lowing, all in the finest condition :— stonpans Table 
is. per dozen, quarts; East India I Ale, 5s.; pints, 3s.; 
finest Edinburgh Ale, 9s.; pints, 5s.; Double Brown Stout, 7s.; 
pints, 4s.—Depét for genuine Scotch Whisky, 1, Northumber- 
land Street, Strand 











INDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY of BRITISH 
ART. Dedicated, by special permission, to her 
Majesty, and published under the immediate patronage 
of the President and Council of the Royal Academy. 
art 12 of the First Edition, and Part 6 of the Second 
Edition, will be ready on the Ist of January, containing 
Sickness and Health, Nell Gwynne, and the Old Teme- 
raire. Engraved in the finest line manner by Finden, 
Stocks, and Willmore, after pictures painted by Webster, 
Landseer, and Turner. 
Published by J. HOGARTH, opposite the Operahouse, 
Haymarket, London. 


“ WONDERFUL SIXPENNY-WORTH of 
‘A INFORMATION.”——Literary Gazette. 

There is not, or ever has been, an almanack and 
lendar equal to this: every family should possess it. 
Carlisle Journal. 

“ Worth ten times the price it is published at.” 
chester Guardian, 

* All the almanacks of the season fall into insignificance 
when placed in juxtaposition with the Post Magazine 
Almanack.”—Standare 

Ninety-six pages, royal, price 6¢ Second Edition. 

To be had of all Booksellers, 


THE EDINBURGIL ALMANACK, 

Just published, price 4s. bound in red. 
()' JAVER AND BOYD'S NEW EDIN 

BURGH ALMANACK AND NATIONAL RE ro. 

SITORY FOR 1846. The work will contain a‘l the usual 
Commercial, Agricultural, and Statistical Information ; 
Abstracts of Thirty-seven Statutes affecting Scotland, 
passed during the last Session, including the three Con- 
solidating Acts relating to Railways and other Joint- 
Stock Companies, the Poor-law Act, the Banking Act, 
Act for Amending the Law of Real Property, &e.; Ab- 
Stracts of Parliamentary Papers; List of the Officers 
holding Commissions in the Militia of North Britain; 
Lists connected with the Clergy, Law Officers, Magis- 
tracy, Education, Literary, Scientific, and Charitable In- 
stitutions, &e., &e., &e. 

Lowion: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 

NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 

In January will be published, price 6d. 
MueE GUARDIAN; a New Weekly 
Newspaper to be issued every WEDNESDAY. 

Its Politics will be generally Conservative, but with- 
out involving an unqualified adherence to any existing 
political party. 

Its supporters are Churchmen; and they will endea- 
vour to maintain that character in the treatment of Ec- 
clesiastical subjects. 

Every effort will be made, by the selection of Newa, 
and of subjects for review, and by the exclusion of ob- 
jectionable matter, to render the GUARDIAN a good 
Family and Literary Newspaper. 

Orders and Advertisements may be sent by post to the 
GUARDIAN Office, No, 344, Strand ; or through any Book- 
se He r or News-agent. 


TEW MORNING P APER.—On W ednesday, 
JANUARY 21, will be published, No, I. of 
THE DAILY NEWS. 
PoLiTics AND 
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NEWSPAPER oF LIBERAL 
THOROUGH INDEPENDENCE. 

The leading features of the Paper may be briefly stated 
under the following heads :— 

Its City News AND COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE, col- 
lected from the highest sources, will be scrupulously im- 
partial, and always early. 

its SCIENTIFIC AND BustINness INFORMATION On every 
topic connected with Raitways, whether in actual opera- 
tion, in progress, or projected, will be found to be com- 
plete. 

An extensive system of FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE in 
all parts of the world, has been for some time, and is 
now, in course of organization. 

Its PARLIAMENTARY Reports, its LAw Reports, and 
every other item of such matter, will be furnished by 
Gentlemen of the highest qualifications, 

Among the writers of its LEADING ARTIcLEs, its Cri- 
ticisms on Books, the DRAMA, Music, and the Fine Apts, 
are some of the most distinguished names of this time. 

The LiTerary DEPARTMENT of THe DAILY News will 
be under the direction of Mr. CHARLES DickENs. 

As a Journal addressing if to Men of Business in 
all parts of the World, particular attention will be paid 
to the arrangement of its Advertisements. 

*,* The Office for Advertisements intended for insertion 
in Tue DatLy News, will be at No. 90, PLeeT STREET, 
Lonpon. All communications for the Editor should be 

addressed to the Publishing Offices, WHITEFRIARS. 


A MorRyine 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
will be published on THuRSDAY NEXT, JAN. 8. 
CONTENTs : 
1. Parliament and the Courts. 
2. Shakspere in Paris. 
3. Legislation for the Working Classes. 
4 





. Religious Movement in Germany— The German 
Catholic Charch. 

. Lyell’s Travels in North America. 

. European and American State Confederacies. 


. Political State of Prussia. 
. Earls Grey and Spencer. 
London: LONGMAN ~~ Co. 

. Bu ACK. 


THE FORE IGN Qu ARTE RL Y RE VIE W, 
No. 72, is just published, price 6s. 
1. Abelard. 
. The Countess Hahn-Hahn’s Novels. 
. Indian Railways and the Indian Press. 
. Monkish Legends and Miracles. 
Leigh Hunt on the Italian Poets. 
The late King of Prussia. 
. Niebuhr and Dahimann on the French Revolution 
. Mozart. 
Adalbert von Chamisso. 
10. Europe since the Accession of Louis Philippe 
11, Pictures of the English by the French. 
12. Political Prospects of our Empire in the East. 
Short Reviews, Foreign Correspondence, List of New 
Works, &e. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 


EW QUARTERLY REVIEW ; 
ForEIGN, and COLONIAL JOURNAL. 
tavo, 6s., contains— 
. Health and Sickness of Town Populations. 
Irish Songs and Fancies. 
Lusitanian Sketches of the Pen and Pencil. 
. Romaie on Modern Greek Literature. 
Own National Defences. 
The Age of Pitt and Foo 
The Active and the Passive. 
Poetical Contrasts. 
Carlyle’s Cromwell. 
10. The Gipsies 
ll. Effects of Railway Speculation on the Money Market. 
Critical Sketches, Notices of Books, Correspondence, &c, 
London: Published, for the Proprietors, by Joun W. 
PaRkKeEk, West Strand. 
THEOLOGIAN—NEW SERI 
On the Ist of January, in demy 8vo. price 4s. 
HE THEOLOGIAN: a Review of Ancient 
and Modern Divinity, and Universal Christian Lite- 
rature, Originated in July, 1844, on principles of stadi- 
ously avoiding party spirit. 
Contents of No, I. 
1. The Church’s Course in her present Trials. 
2. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and 
the Bishop of Cale utta, 
3. A Christmas Medi 
4. Via Crucis via Lucis. 
5. The Church and the Masses. 
6. The Ronge Movement. 
7 
8 
9 


5 
6 
7. Seottish Criminal Jurisprudence and Procedure. 
8 
9 


; Edinburgh: A. and 








SCPENOVeww 


Home, 


No, XIII., Oc- 





















. The Church of St. Patrick. 

. Mr, Newman. 

. Structure and Arrangement of the Mosaic Law 

Reviews, Notices of Books, Miscellanies. 
London: W. J. CLEAVER, Baker Street. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 

for JANUARY 1846, is published this day, and is the 
First Number of a New Volume. It contains, among 
other articles, the Life of John Aubrey, by Mr. Britton— 
Portfolio of a Man of the World: Conversations with Sir 
Humphry Davy—Original Letter of King Charles I, and 
engraving of his Cane—Sale of the Library and Manu- 
Scripts of the Poet Gray—The Archery of Ulysses—The 
Portland Vase and its Sarcophagus—-The Historical Por- 
traits of Strawberry Hill—The Connexion between 
Heraldry and Gothic Architecture. With 
New Publications—Literary and Antiquarian Intelli- 
gence—Historical Chronicle and Obituary ; including Me- 
moirs of the late Earl of Verulam, Lady Holland, Lord 
Stuart de Rothesay, John Backhouse, Esq., L. B. Allen, 
Esq., James Millingen, Esq., James Johnson, M.D., 
Charles Badham, M.D., Mr. Basevi the Architect, &e. 

Price 2s. 6d. 

NICHOLs and Son, 25, 

Illustrated by Leech, and with a Portrait of Alfred 
Crowquill, from the Original a. by M. Baugniet, 
the JANUARY NuMBER, price 2s. 6d. of 

ENTLEY’S MISCE LLANY, 
CONTAINS : 
BRIAN O’LINN ; or Luck is Everything. 
By W. H. MAXWELL, 
Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” “ Wild Sports of the 
West,” &c. With an Illustration by Leech. 

Chap. Il1.—Innisturk—Boy hood of Brian o’Linn—Mis- 
ther Toole cl his pr Dt 

Chap. 1V.—More Passages in a Young Life—Love will 
be the lord of all-—Loss of a Protector. 

Early Years of a Veteran 
of the Army of Westpha- sages. By Everard Clive. 
lia between 1805-14. There was a Time in In- 

An Anecdotical Account of fancy. 

Play, Houses of Play,and | The Retreat to Corunna— 
Play-men ; Gaming, Ga- Anecdotes of the Penin- 
ming-houses, and Game- sular War from the Re- 
collections of Rifleman 
Harris. Edited by H. 
Curling. 





Parliament Street. 








sters. 
The Jolly Miller and Jack 
and Gill—Monkish Bal- 


ads. 
A REAL —_ GHOST-STORY. 
y ALBERT SMITH. 

Memoir of Alfred. i Sketch. By Alfred Crow- 

quill. With a Portrait quill. 

from the original painting | The Duke and his Portraits 

by M. Baugniet. -The Return from Hawk- 
The Avenger’s Witness ing—A Baronial Hall in 

against Murder — Sleep- the Olden Time — The 

less because Criminal— School-New Engravings. 

Retirement — The Gaol | The Death of Sappho. 

Chaplain. Quacks and Quackery. By 
The Picture; a_ slight Physician. 

OUTPOURINGS. By D. CANTER. 

Lrsation [X.: The Histrionic Art—Cooke—Knight— 
The Unpopular Tragedian—Amateur Actors—Ear! Fitz- 
hardinge, Major Dawkins, Lord Frederick Lennox, &¢.— 
Amateur Theatricals—The Unwashed Othello—Kean at 

Low Fright—The Performances, &c, 
BicuasD BExTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





No. 167, 


Review of | 


Loiterings along Love-Pas- | 5. 


| Pyne. 


eye EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for JANUARY, (the commencement of a Volume,) 
price ls. 

ContTanis : Visit to Mr. O'Connell at Darrynane ; by W. 
Howitt — Children — Fairies and Railroads—Naples in 
1843-4 ; by Madame Wolfensberger—Notes on Gilfillan’s 





“ Gallery of Literary Portraits by Thomas De Quin- 
cey; No. IL!, Shelley—Love, Jealousy, and Vengeance ; 


Thomas Dick Lauder—Oliver 
How is Parliament to 
Literary Register— 


a llighland Tale, by Sir 
Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches 
get through its Railway Business 
Politics of the Month. 

W. Tait, Edinburgh; SimmpKin, 
mdon. 





MARSHALL, and 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d. the First Number of 
OWE’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS: 
1. Liverpool Conference on Christian Union. 
2. Puseyism as an Interpreter of Nature, 





3. The Moral Relations of Literature and Art 
| 4. The Scottish Ilero— Wallace. 
| 5. Church Clavering. 
| 6. Life and Works of Jean Paul Richter 


| 7. A Glance at the Keligious Aspects of the World 

8. The Friends of Light in Germany. 

9, Gustavus Adolphus Society. 

10. Canton de Vaud. 

11. Germany—Italy—Francee. 

12, Notices of Books, &c. 

Edinburgh: J. D. Lowe. Londen: R. 
and Sons. 


GROOMBRIDGE 


DT with 7 Engravi ice 7s. 6 
pus EDINBURGH PHLLOSOPLU AL 
JOURNAL. Conducted by Professor JAMESON. No. 
79, JANUARY 1846. 
CONTAINING, among other Articles :—Trof. Macaire on 
the Life and Writings of Saussure—Dr. Latham on the 
Ethnography of Russian America—Prot. A. Anderson on 


some new and curious Curves—-Prof. Forbes on the To- 
pography and Geology of the Cuchullin Hills in Skye— 
Capt. Newbold on the Temperature of the Springs, Wells, 


gassiz on Fossil 
or ¢ 
Pre 


Forbes’s 


and Rivers of India and Egypt—Prot. A 
Fishes— Mr. Charles Maclaren on the existence 

ciers and Icebergs in Scotland atan Ancient Epoch 
A. Fyte’s Experiments on Electro-Culture—-Prof. 
Tenth Letter on Glaciers—Prof. Low on the Classes and 
Breeds of British Horses—-Scientific Intelligence—List of 


Patents, &e. . 
| A. and ©, Brack, Edinburgh; LONGMAN and Co, 
i This day, price 6s. 
| MIE EDINBURGIL MEDICAL AND SUR- 
| GICAL JOURNAL, No. CLXYVI. for January 1816 
CONTAINING, among other articles :-—Mr. T. 8. Wells’ 
Report of Cases treated in the Naval Hospital, Malta 
Dr. Hocken’s Case of Accumulated Faces—Dr. T. Strat- 
ton’s Case of Gunshot Wound—Dr. Irving's View of the 
Progress of Military Medical Literature in this country 
Dr. Alexander Watson on Operations for Cataract-——Dr. 
R. Paterson on Pulmonary Apoplexy —Dr. Peddie’s Cases 
of Puerperal Fever, &c. &c. The Number also contains 
Reviews of the following New Works : Tiedemann on Ob- 














London. 


struction and Closure of the Arteries—-Guy’s Hospital 
Report8—Smith on Fruits and Farinaceous Substances 
as Food—Fleming on Aconite—Budd on Diseases of the 


Liver—The Question as to importation of African Fever 
by the Eclair, &c. 

The Number concludes with numerous interesting 
ticles of Medical Intelligence 
A. and C. Biack, Edinburgh ; LONGMAN and Co. Londo 
On SATURDAY, 3d of January 1846, will be published, con- 

taining 16 pages royal Svo., accompanied with a 

beautiful Engraving of the Last Supper, to be 

— weekly, No. L., price 2d., and on December 31, 

{ 


art L., price Od ’ 
r MIE PEOPLE’S EDITION of the BIBLE 
Two Divisions, consisting of 


CYCLOPAEDIA: in 
I. The Brocraruy, and LI, The Geocraruy of the HoLy 
| SCRIPTURES. 

The Edinburgh Printing and Publishing Company, 12, 
South St. David Street, Edinburgh; London: JAMEs 
GILBERT, 49, Paternoster Row; Liverpool: GroRGE 
Puinir ; Dublin: J. Cummine, 


7 ART-UNION MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
containing twenty-eight pages of eighty-four 
lumns, extensively illustrated by Bngravings Shil- 
ling monthly. 
No. 89, for JANUARY 1846, commencing the E1euTn 
Vo.umeE, will contain 

1. Ilustrated Tour in the Manufacturing Districts 
Part I. Birmingham; the descriptive letterpress being 
illustrated by a large number of wood-engravings of the 
choicest productions of the several leading establishments 
in Birmingham—in Metal-casting, Electro-plating, 
Maché, &c. 

2. Anaglyptographic Engraving, accompanied by a 
fine example on stec I by Freebairn, from the medal by W. 
Wyon, R.A., “ Science Trimming the Lamp of Life.” 

3. Picture- lealing. 

4. Art in Scotland, 


con- 








co- 
One 








Ireland, and the English Pro- 


Pen-and-Ink Sketches, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall—No. ! 
The Soldier’s Funeral. 

6. Artin Continental States—Germany, Italy, France. 

7. The Exposition of British Manufactures now open 
in Manchester. 

. Letters on Landscape—Introductory ; by J. hb. 

9. English Artists on Wood. 
10. Scraps collected in Paris ; by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

11. “ Topics of the Month,” concerning the Arts. 

12. Reviews of Prints and Books. 

13. Distribution of Medals by the Royal Academy. 

The Number for January, price |s., will contain an en- 
graving on steel, and between thirty and forty wood- 
engravings, chiefly of beautiful objects produced by Bri- 
tish Manufacturers, 

The commencement of a New Volume with the New 
Year is suggested as an occasion convenient for new sub- 
scribers, who may thus be enabled to complete the work 
during the ensuing year. Hitherto much inconvenience 
has arisen in consequence of the difficulty of obtaining 
“ sets ’—several of the parts having been “ out of print.” 

The Volume for 1845 (parts having been reprinted) 
may now be had of all Booksellers, price 15s, cloth 
boards, embossed. 

Orders may be given through any Bookseller, or direct 
to the Publishers, 

CHAPMAN and Hatt, 186, Strand, 
to whom all communications for the Editor may be ad- 


. 








| est of the cheap periodicals of the day. 
Pi . 


Ar- | 


| orig 


Papier | 


This day, price 3d., or by post 4d. No. 1 of 
TORCH; <A Journal of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts. 

Principal CONTENTs : Thirty years azgo—2, Philo. 
sophy of Expression . The Tobacco Pip 1. Physical 
Geography— 5. Buckingham versus Paunch—6. Dr. Wil. 
son on the Alleged Antagonism between Poetry and Che. 
mistry—7. Weekly Notices embracing Scientific Dis- 
covery, Proceedings of Societies, New Books, Fine Arts 
News of the Week, &c. . 

Published every Saturday morning by SvTiertanp 
and Knox, 58, Princes Street, Edinburgh; Hovtstoy 
and STONEMAN, London; and sold by all Booksellers, 


(HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE— 


h Price Lhd. a a Number, with 
With the tirst Number for Janu 


“PIE 








elegant Illustrations, 


ary of this popular perio. 





dical will be commenced a series of amusing papers, 
explanatory of Customs, Events, and Observances cop. 
nected with particular Days and Seasons. They wil] 

mmprise the substance of what is contained in Hone, 
Brand, Brady, and other voluminous works, as well ag 
much interesting matter derived from original sources - 
and will appear in the respective numbers of the Maga. 
zine to which the dates belong, the whole fi rining, when 
complete, “A Popular Year-Lbook 

As this Magazine appears on ‘the first day of the month 
instead of the last, as is usual with other periodicals, 


papers Which have reference te particular days will be ig 
the hands of the reader before the time of which they 
treat. 

Published by T. 1 


YHARPE’S 


Suarre, 15, Skinner Street, Snowhil) 


LONDON MAGAZINE— 








KJ A new Journal of Entertainment and Instraction 
for all Classes, sold in Weekly Numbers, price 14¢., and 
in Monthly Parts, , when containing Four Numbers, 
77., and when Five, 84 with Engravings by the most 
eminent Artists, executed in the first style of art 

Although it has been in existence for no more than 
two months, it has gained for itself a sure place among 
the standard publications of the day ; asis attested by the 
favourable notices it has received from the Press of all 
parties, and in all parts of the country, as well as by the 
rapid sale of two very large impressions 

hose who desire to have good value for their money, 


will find SUARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE the cheap- 
The Engravings 











alone, which are admitted, on all hands, to be unequalled 
except in the most expensive publications, are worth 
much more than the price of the Magazine. The matter 
consists of papers of every variety of character, original 
and translated, executed by contributors of high literary 
attainments, and carefully selected so as to combine to 
the utmost practicable extent, amusement with instruc- 


live liformiation, 

Parents who desire to direct the attention of their chil- 
iren, through an entertaining medium, to such subjects as 
are fitted to elevate their minds ; and personsin lowly sta- 











tion and of slender means, who wish to enjoy the solace 
of pleasing mental occupation, will nowhere find these 
wants more effectually or cheaply supplied than in 
SHARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE. 
T. B. Suanre, Skinner Street, Snow Hill. 
eee PENNY MAGAZINE, 
WEEKLY NUMBERS ......-- One PENNY. 
MONTIILY PARTS (with a Sup- 
plement)... SIXPENCE. 
QUARTERLY VOLUMES.....- E1GHTEENPENCE 
“THE PENNY MAGAZINE” has now been in the 


course of publication for fourteen years ; and during the 
whole period the duties of Editor have been discharged by 
Mr. Knicur, “ under the superintendence of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Ka ec.” The time has 
arrived when that “ superintendence ” has merged in the 
individual responsibility of the Editor. 





ywlec 





The circulation of THE PENNY MAGAZINE is very 
large ; its reputation is unimpaired. Lut fourteen 
volumes having been completed in accordance with the 


inal intention of the work, which was to combine 
miscellaneous information with expensive pictorial em- 
bellishment, circumstances now point to the necessity of 


some essential modification of plan. Left to his indi- 
vidual responsibility in the conduct of the work, the 
Editor deems it his public duty to take a new position, to 
enable him to carry out his views of what should now be 
the character of a widely-circulated and eminently cheap 


MisceHany. Such a Periodical Work may command as 
high and as various literary talent as the most lofty of 
its contemporaries ; and the best talents and acquire- 


fitly employed in the service of the 
themselves only to readers 
“KNIGHT’s PENNY MAGA- 
TO BE FOR THE PEOPLE 
PENNY MAGAZINE OF 
DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 
THE PEOPLE OF 1832. 


ments may now be 
people, instead of addre 
of wealth and leisure 
ZINE ’ IS INTENDED 
OF 1846 WHAT “ THE 
rHE SOCIETY FOR THE 
KNOWLEDGE” WAS FOR 
Without any change in ihe objects for which “THE 
PENNY MAGAZINE” was established—* to enlarge 
the range of observation, to add to the store of facts, to 








awaken the reason, and to lead the imag ination into 
agreeable and innocent trains of thought,’—A NEW 
PENNY MAGAZINE may be able to do much which its 





from the nature of its plan, of necessity 
left undone. Essentially a continuation of “THE PEN- 
NY MAGAZINE” under the same Editorship—expect- 
ing the continued support of the constant friends of that 
Miscellany—it seeks a more extensive circulation by 
aiming at a wider range and a more varied character. 
T WILL HENCEFORTH BE CHIEFLY A MAGA- 
ZINE OF READING. Woed-cuts will no longer con- 


predecessor h. 








tinue to be the prominent feature of the work ; but will 
be frequently used as necessary illustrations and as speci- 
mens of Art. As compared with “ THE PENNY MA- 





GAZINE,” the work now announced wiil be printed ona 
larger sheet, but a smaller page ; it will consist of sixteen 
pages instead of eight ; and will contain a much greater 
amount of reading. It will be printed in the best style, 


| ina very clear type ; and the form being that of a HAND- 


| SOME 


PORTABLE BOOK, it will bind in convenient 
Volumes four times a year, so as to constitute an import- 
ant addition to a “ Library for all Readers.” 

“KNIGHT'S PENNY MAGAZINE” will be pub- 
lished, as previously indicated, in a Weekly Sheet, a 
Monthly Part, and a Quarterly Volume ; and in all these 
forms it may hope to become a Fireside and a Travelling 
Companion, a3 universally sought as “in the most high 
and palmy ” days of “ The Penny Mg agazine of the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 

NUMBER I. will be published on SatTurpay, 34 
January 1846 ; PART I. on the 3ist JANUARY; 
VOLUME I. on the 3st Marcu. 

London : CaaRLes Knicut and Co, Ludgate Street. 
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Price 3s. No. X1. New Series of | 

HE JOURNAL of AGRICULTURE and | 

the TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND and | 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 
Published Quarterly. 
rrLLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 45, George 
onan and 37, Paternoster Row, Londen. Sold by 
all Booksellers. 
~NEW AGRICULTURAL MAGAZINE. 
This y i a vo © be co | Monthly 
jay is published, No. I., to be continues y, 
csmah ce in &vo. price Half-a-Crown, of 
HE PLOUGH: a Journal of Agricultural 
and Rural Affairs. : 

Contents :—Introduction The Plough—Earl Spencer 
—Notice of Agriculture, Ancient and Modern, by Pro- 
fessor Donaldson—Aratorium, or Cultivation of Lands, 
by Professor Donaldson—On the Philosophy of Agricul- 
tore—Agricultural Training School, at Hoddesdon, Herts 
—Calendar of Farming Overations, January—Calendar 


of Horticulture—Markets, Xe. 
London; LONGMAN, Brown, Green, and LonamMans 


Street, 


"JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL VETERINAKY 
COLLEGE. 
Just published, price 28. 6d th Ist Number of Vol. 2 of 
HE VETERINARY RECORDS AND 
T TRANSACTIONS of the VETERINARY MEDI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION. Edited by Messrs. Spooner, | 
Srmmonds, and MORTON 

The present number contains an account of the opening 
of the scholastic session at the College, with the Intro- 
ductory Address by Professor Sewell! ; the Annual Ora- 
tion delivered by W. C. Spooner, Esq. at the Anniver- | 
sary of the Veterinary Medical Association ; the subjects 
of Prize Essays for 1845-46, with an additional prize for 
Students ; Communications, Extracts from Foreign and 
British Journals, Consultations, Cases of high Protessional 
Interest, Reviews of Books, Xc. 

Vol. I. in cloth boards, price 11s. 6d. 
trated with engravings and wood-cuts, may be had at the 
Publishers. 

London : LonaMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 


MuUE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY, price 2s. bd. 
Prizes in the Lottery of 





44) pages, illus- 


Thx 


Repeal 


CONTAINS: — | 
Prodigy of Salzburg—Old Letters, by Etizabeth Youatt 
Trish Rivers. No. Ul. The Bride Literw Orientales 
Ottoman Poetry—The Faleon Family; or Young Ire- 


land—Present State of our National Defences —Captivity | 
and Adventures of Joseph Pitts, an English Slave in Al- 
giers—Italian Poets, No. VI. Ariosto, Part ILl.—New- 
man on the Development of the Christian Doctrine —The 
Stone of Witness. By a Dreamer— The Wanderer’s Re- 
turn. By J. Fullarton—Spare me yet Awhile, By Jonn 
Fisher Murray—New Year's Nigat Wishes, from Jean | 
Paul Richter — Social Disorganizavion in Ircland —The 
National Club. 
Dublin; Witt1AM CurRY Jun. and Co.; W. 
Co. London ; and all Bookseller 


S. ORR and 


Published Monthly, with an Illustration on Steel 


by Leecn, 
ayo JERROLD'S SHILLING 
XIII. 


| 
MAGAZINE. Conrents of No. | 

The History of St. Giles and St. James. By the Editor. 

Chapter XXII. 
“ The Cricket on the Hearth. a Fairy Tale of Home.” 
Men of Letters and their Abettors. 
The tron Heart. 

The Winter Robin 

English Scenes and Characters. 

The Fate of Cities. 

The Englishman in Prussia 

A Vision. 

The Hedgehor Letters. 

The Old Soldier. 

The Spirit Voice. 

A History for Young England. 

Reviews of Books, &c. &c. &e. 

*,* Vols. I. and Il. neatly bound in cloth, price 7s. 
each, are now ready. 
London: Published at th« 


IMMONDS’S COLONIAL MAGAZINE, 
for JANUARY 1846, price 2s. 6d., being the com- | 
mencement of the Seventh Volume. 
CONTAINS: | 
Nel- Town, Port Phillip. By 
Thos. M‘Combie, Esq. 
Relics of the Charibs in | 
Grenada 
12. Notes on the Sandwich 
Islands. By R.C. Wyl- 
lie, Esq. 
13. Sketches of Santa Cruz 
and St. Thomas. By 
Thurlow Weed, Esq. 





By William Howitt 


No. VI. 


Chapter X. 


PuNcH Office, 92, Fleet Street. 


1, The Settlement of 
son, New Zealand. 
2. The Prince Edward | 11. 
District, Canada. | 
3. The Liberated African | 
Establishment, St. He- | 
lena. By Dr. M‘Henry. | 
4. On the Abolition of the 
Ceylon Spice Duties. 
5. The Indian Voyager. By | 
H. H. Breen, Esq. 14. A Visit to the Indians 
6. The Shipping of the Co- | of Orialla, Guiana. By 
lonies in 1844. the Rev. H. Blood. 
7. Evidences of the Grow- 15. The Emigrant; a Tale 
ing Prosperity of South | of 
| 
' 
| 


Australia. By W- 
Australia. By the | li. Leigh, Esq. 
Editor. 16. Reminiscences of Cuba. 
&. The Mahogany Trade of By C.F. Ellerman, Esq. 
Honduras. 17. Editor’s Note-book 
9. The Indian Girl’s Burial. | 18. Colonial Intelligence 
10. Australian Sketches, | 19. Births, Marriages, and 


No. 4: Description of Deaths 
Melbourne and New 
London: Simmonps and Warp, 6, Barge Yard, 
Bucklersbury. 
Just published, 14th Edition, 2s. Gd. ; free by post, 3s. 6d. 
> . ~ —_ . oe 
HE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous Debility, 
&. By R. and L. Perry and Co. Surgeons, 
London. Published by the authors, and sold at their 
Tesidence ; also by STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row. 

The Conpiat Bac of Syniacu™ isa stimulant and renovator 
in all Spasmodic Complaints. Nervous Debility, Indigestion, 
Asthma, and Consumption, are gradually and imperceptibly 
Temoved by its use,and the whole system restored toa healthy 
State of organization. Sold in bottles, price lls. and 33s. The 

CENTRATED Derersive Essence for removing cutaneous 
ons, Scurvy, Scrofula, pimples on the face, &c. Price 
lls. and 33s. per bottle. Peary'’s Puniryine Sreciric Pirsis, 
(price 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per box,) for Inflammation, Irri 
tation, @c. These Pills are free from mercury and other dele- 
terious drugs, and may be taken without interference with or 
loss of time from business, and can be relied upon in every in- 
Mance. Messrs. Penny and Co. may be consulted at their re- 
sidence, 19, Rerners Street, Oxford Street, daily from 1! till 2, 
and 6 till 8, on Sundays from 10 till 12; at 106, Duke Street, 


On Wednesday, 
CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


Jan. Ist., price One Shilling, embellished with a Steel 
\HE 
No. LI. Price Six Shillings. 


Engraving, No. 1. of 
MUE ENGLISHWOMAN’S MAGAZINE and 
CHRISTIAN MOTHER'S MISCELLANY; being 1. The Church in Portugal. 
a New Series of “ The Christian Mother's Magazine.” 2. Parish Schools and Catechetical Teaching. 
Edited by Mrs. Miner, Author of “ The Life of Dean 3. Church Poetry. 
Milner.” Prospectuses may be had of, and orders given 4. Mill's Sermons. 
to, all booksellers. 5. Travels in Brittany. 
FIsHer, Son, and Co., the Caxton Press, London 6. The Recent Sebism in the English Church. 
On the Ist January will be published, price 6d. wit! | i. Metinen el slow Racks aus Qemyeiets, 
Illustrations, the | London: James Burns, 17, Portman Street, Portman 
LMANACK OF THE MONTH. — 
ya A REVIEW of EVERYTHING and EVERY- 
BODY. Edited by Gitpeat Asporr 4 Beckerr. Among 
the Contents are the following 


aA ~' Published this day.- The ans 
>) DINBURGH TALES, Parts XH. & XT 
Price 7d. each ; containing Violet Hamilton, or 


Great Event of the | the Talented Family, by Mrs. JounsTone ; and Christ- 


Some Account of January—Th 
Month : The Ministerial Crisis—The Exhibition of the | mas Amusements, by Miss MiTroRD 
Month: The Smithfield Club Cattle Show—The Abuse of . 
the Month—The Ballet of the Month ; The Devil to Pay , prepa *S r " aini 
The Absurdity of the Month— The Books of the Month 4 DINBURGIL TALES, Vor. I. containing 
Betting of the Month—The Music of the Month—List of 4 Stories by Mary Howitt, Mrs. Gore, Hoffmann, 
Books received during the Month—The Talk of the | John Mills, Esq. Miss Mitford, Robe rt Nicoll, and Mrs. 
Month--Chronology of the Month —Calendar ofthe Month Joh one ; bound in cloth, and gilt, 4s. 6d. 


Published at the Puncu Orrice, 92, Fleet St. CuapMAN and Hart, London ; W. Tarr, Edinburgh, 


Eleqant Aiterarn resent. 
Just Ready, imperial 8vo. handsomely bound aod printed, price One Guinea 
India roots, 1/. 11s. 6d. 


THE PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN. 


representing Gothic and Moorish Palaces, 


London : 





With numerous Ilustrations, engraved in the best manner, 
Cathedrals, and other Monuments of Art. 
BY NATHANIEL A. WELLS, ESQ. 
Ricnarp Benriey, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
*.* To be had alse of all Booksellers, 








Scott's Woetrp, and Tales of a Girandfather. 


On 1st January, in Weekly Numbers and Monthly Parts, 


1. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, Propue’s IssuE. 


And uniform therewith, on Ist March, 


Il. 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 
BEING THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, by Sir Waurer Scort, Bart. 
Both Issues will be completed in Nove mber 1846. 


R. Capes, Edinburgh ; Houtsron and SronemMAN, London; and all Booksellers. 


Count {Montholon’s {Hemoirs of Napoleon. 


Just Ready, in 2 vols. vo. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON 
HE HISTORY ¢ 1 ( 
AT ST. HELENA. 
By the Count De MonrnoLon. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH, WITH THE SANCTION OF THE AUTHOR, 
From the Original Unpublished Manuscript. 

“ Among our contemporaries,” says La Presse, “there is one who is the repository of the most important 
secrets, of the most confidential communications of the Emperor—that person is General Montholon. If 
the Count Las Cases, who had the opportunity of recording during only t iirteen months the conversations 
&c. of Napoleon, has nevertheless furnished us with the most curious revelations, what intense interest may 
not be expected to pervade ‘ The History of the Captivity of St. Helena’—the work of one who shared during 
SIX YEARS the agony of this new Prometheus; who passed each hour of the day in talking with him on the 
events of his reign, or in writing at his dictation the commentaries of this modern Cesar; who for forty-two 
nights kept watch over his deathbed, who closed his eyes and received his last sigh; and who has thus re- 
tained a record of each moment of that existence—of that period of absorbing and yet severe remembrance, 
Unexpected light will be diffused by the recital of General Montholon. Numbers of facts are now first made 
public in this work—numbers of false statements completely refuted. We learn that, even on his rock, 
Napoleon had still his diplomnacy—his budget—his millions; and that he still retained the hope of one day 
The Gaoler of St. Helena, Sir Hudson Low, is no longer on the scene; at this 
It behoves France to be careful that the 
It is fully time that the truth respecting 





reascending the throne. 
moment his memoirs are in preparation for the press in London. 
history of this illustrious yet odious captivity be not travestied. 


the Emperor be given to the world.” 
Henry Cousurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


Orders received by all Booksellers. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. DICKINSON AND SON, 
114, New Bonp STREET. 
Now Re uly for de livery, 
6 ’ 9 
THE “SPAN IS il : LADYES LOVE’ 
By Lady DALMENyY. 
A most elegant work, richly illuminated, Lithographed by Lowes Dickinson, from Drawings by the Authoress. 
° 1d. Lis. 6d. 


2 12 6 





Cai 
Mr. Pilleau’s Wiork on Egypt. 
A SERIES OF VIEWS OF THE MOST 
CELEBRATED TEMPLES OF EGYPT, 
From Drawings taken on the Spot by H. Priieau, Esq. late 16th Lancers. 


The Work is accompanied by Descriptive Letterpress. 
1d. 10s. Od. 
.: = @ 


Price of the Work (plain) 
Ditto, Ditto (coloured) .........:ccecceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeees 


wr el , ry’ ‘ ‘“ 
COSTUMES OF BRITISH LADIES 
From the time of William the first to the Reign of Queen Victoria. 
Complete in 12 Parts .......... ecescess Al. 10s. Od. oo 
The subscribers and the public are respectfully informed that this interesting historical work 1s NOW 
COMPLETED, and arranged in ape Order. aot 
A Specimen of a suitable Binding may be seen at the Publishers’, Price of Binding 10s. 6d. 


Tg Py 1 T ' A) ~ 
THE HIGHLANDS OF ATHIOPIA. 
By Major Sir W. C. Harris. 
This magnificent work is composed of Twenty-six Plates, illustrative of the Country, Habits, and ——, 
of the People of Abyssinia; taken during the Author's sojourn in that country as Ambassador to the Court 
Shoa. The work is accompanied by copious letterpress, and presents a most valuable record of a country 


and le but little known. 
peopl Price of the Work (plain) ..........0s000+ soseee QL 2a, Od. 





every Thursday, Friday, and Saturday ; and at No. 
10, 8t. John Street, Deansgate, Manch » on Monday 
, and Wednesdays. 





Ditto, Ditto, (eoloured).......:ssssessesssessesresssseessseens 6 6 0 

























THE SPECTATOR. 








KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME.—Price 1s. this day, 
RITISH MANUFACTURES. By Grorce 


Dopp. In 6vols. Vol. VI. 
Hendon: Cc HARLES | KNIGHT and C 0. 22, Ludgate Street. 


ao" LITERARY "AND SCIENTIFIC 
REGISTER for 1846. 
____London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


This day is published, in post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. “sewed, 
HE ANGLO-INDIAN AND COLONIAL 
ALMANACK, and Civil, Military, and Commercial 
Directory for 1846. 
London : eed ELpeR, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
y. Price 1 
URRENCY ry RAILW AYS; being sug- 
gestions for the Remepy of the present RAILw AY 
EXMBARRASSMENTS. By CHARLES Rowcrort. 
London : SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Just ready, in 8vo. -» With Two Maps. 
HE OREGON QUESTION examined in 
respect to Facts and the Law of Nations. By Tra- 
VERS Twiss, D.C.L. F.R.S., Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy in the University of Oxford, and Advocate at Doc- 
tors’ Commons. 
London: LoNGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LGNGMANS. 


MR. MACKINNON’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 
ISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 
By W. A. Mackinnon, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 

Vol. 1. States of Antiquity—England. 
Vol. 2. Continental States of Europe— 
rica—Wars— Witchcraft— Women. 
London: LonGMaN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. — 


Published this day, ‘post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
PECIMENS OF CORNISH PROVINCIAL 
DIALECT; collected and arranged by Uncle Jan 
TREENOODLE. With some Introductory Remarks, and a 
Glossary by an Antiquarian Friend. Also a Selection of 
Songs and other Pieces connected with Cornwall, with 
Portrait of Dolly Pentreath. 
SMe | R. SMITH, 4, ol ‘ompton Street, Soho. 


Meeesstornene ES, the New Journal ‘of 
Wit, published Weekly, price 3d.; Office, 49, Essex 
Street, Strand. The first Monthly Part of this work, in 
a neat cover, containing Forty-five beautiful Engravings 
by the first Artists, and one Hundred Papers by the first 
Authors, is now ready, price 9d. 

Orders received by all Newsmen and Booksellers. 


~ MR. LEVER’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, Part I., price ls., to be continued Monthly, 


HE KNIGHT of GWYNNE; a Tale of the 





Asia and Ame- 








Time of the Union. By Cuartes Lever. With 
Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 
London: CHAPMAN and Hatt, 186, Strand; Edin- 
burgh : iJ. Menzies; Dublin: J. CumMine. 
Price ls.—by post Is. 6 gaits 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND 


AVOID. 
** How we should live—what eat, what drink, what shun, 
To reach in health full threescore years and ten.” 
Ry R. CULVERWELL, M.D. M.R.C.S. &e. 
SHERWOOD, 23, Paternoster Row ; and all Booksellers ; or 
direct from the Author, 2l, Arundel Street, Strand. 


TALE FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d. small 8vo. 
HE WEDDING BELLS; an Echo of the 
Chimes : with Coloured Illustrations by the Author. 

Cloth elegant. 

“We have been favoured with a sight of this beau- 
tiful littie book, which for improvement and amusement 
is indeed without its match ; and to every class most 
heartily do we recommend its perusal.”—Railway Bell. 

London: THomas ALLMAN, 42, Holborn Hill. 
KITTO’S BIBLE COMPANION 
ISHER’S GALLERY OF SCRIPTURE 
ENGRAVINGS, historical and landscape. The de- 
scriptions by Joun Kirro, D.D., Editor of “ The Pic- 
torial Bible.” Every Part, price Is., containing four 

Quarto Engravings, after the best paintings of the Old 

Masters ; and Landscapes, from drawings on the spot. 

Part I. now ready. 

Fisuer, Son, and Co., the Caxton Press, London. 

FRENCH SOUVENIR OR PRIZE-BOOK. 

A FRANCE ILLUSTREE dans ses monu- 
ments ct ses plus beaux sites ; dessinés d’aprés nature 
par THoMaAs ALLoM, avec un texte descriptif par CHARLES- 

JEAN DELILLE, professeur, Containing 32 highly-tinished 

Engravings, elegantly bound, price One Guinea. 

M. Allom, at a private audience of his Majesty the 
King of the French, had recently the honour of present- 
ing copies of his works on China and France ; when his 
Majesty deigned to express his admiration of the drawings 
in both, and his especial approval of the correctness of 
the French views. 

FIsHer, Son, and Co., the Caxton Press, London. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF “ OLIVER 
TWIST,” IN TEN MONTHLY PARTS. 

On the First of January will be published, price One Shil- 
ling, with Two Illustrations on Steel, (uniform with 
“THE Pickwick Parers,”) Part I. of 

LIVER TWIST. By Caartes Dickens. 
Illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

*,* This edition has been carefully corrected by the 
Author throughout, and it will contain the whole of the 
original Illustrations. 

London; Published by Brappcry and Evans, 90, 
Fleet Street. 


ILLIAM HOWITT’S ILL U STRATE D 
WORKS, ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS 

PRESENTS. 

THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. New Edition. 

Medium 8vo. 21s. 

VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 
Medium &vo. 42s. 

THE RURAL LIFE OF GERMANY. 














2 vols. 


Medium 8vo. 


$. 
s THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. Me ‘ium 
vo. is. 


THE BOY’S COUNTRY - BOOK. 
Foolscap 8vo. 8s. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoncManNs. 


New Edition. 








Nelo GHorks Edited by Fobn 
Wullab. 


This day, No. I. (to be continued Monthly,) of 


VOCAL SCORES. 


When, about three years since, the pupils of the Sing- 
ing School for Schoolmastcrs, opened under the sanction 
of the Committee of Council on Education, had completed 
their course of elementary lessons, it was found that a 
want had been created which there was no present 
means of supplying. A new class of readers had arisen, 
for whom there was nothing to read; a body of vocal 
musicians to whom the existing stock of vocal music was, 
from various causes, inaccessible. 

To supply this want, the publication of Huttan’s Part 
Music was undertaken ; a work in which it was the ob- 
ject of the Editor to bring together such pieces as from 
their moderate difficulty might be generally practicable, 
and, from their intrinsic merit, worth practice, in a form 





and at a price that would put them within the reach of 


the humblest members of the community. 

This work has, in the course of three years, extended 
itself to four volumes of Sacred, and four of Secular 
Music, iz score, and to sirteen separate part-books ; and it 
is not too much to say, that by its means the good in- 
fluences of Music have been extended to thousands, whe- 
ther of performers or listeners, by whom they had been 
unfelt before. 

More cultivated taste, and greater facility of execution, 
have produced their usual effects on those for whose use 
the Part Music was chietly designed ; not only in a wish 
to take part in more elaborate works than it was possible 
or desirable to include in that publication, but in an 
earnest desire to study and to understand the design of, 
and constructive art displayed in, such works as entire 
compositions. For, whatever facilities may be afforded 
by the use of single parts, inrespect of portability, cheap- 
ness, and, to beginners, clearness, the more practised 
part-singer soon becomes conscious that his art can 
afford him far greater pleasures than those of mere exe- 
cution ; and that fully to enjoy these, he must not only 
sing, bnt read and listen to what o:hers are singing with 
him. 

This has been evinced in many ways among the Edi- 
tor’s pupils; many of whom, anxious to understand the 
relation to the whole harmony of what they can each in- 
dividually execute, have provided themselves with scores, 
not only of his publications, but of the Oratorios and 
other accompanied works which have been practised from 
time to time in his Classes. 

To put the gratification of this most laudable curiosity 
within the reach of all musical students, the VOCAL 
SCORES are commenced. Two Numbers will appear on 
the Ist of every month; the one consisting of Sacred, 
the other of Secular Music. Each Number, consisting ot 
sixteen folio pages, will be published at the price of One 
Shilling. 

It is the intention of the Editor, 
riety as far as may be consistent with good taste, to pre- 
sent in every Number at least one composition of greater 
length and importance than was consistunt with the plan 
of his former work ; and the contents for the most part 
will consist of pieces for more or for less than four voices. 
It is intended more especially to draw largely on that 
great treasure of Motets, Madrigals, and Part Songs, 
which we chiefly owe to the great masters, Foreign and 
English, of the sixteenth aud seventeenth centuries ; and 
of those Canons and Glees, so numerous and so beautiful, 
in the production of which our own countrymen kept 
alive the art of pure vocal writing in the last, and early 
in the present century. 

Original compositions by eminent living musicians will 
appear from time to time ; and arrangements have been 
made for the republication of various copyright works, 
which, from forming parts of Collections, have been diffi- 
cult of access heretofore. 

As the pieces selected will be in every case complete in 
themselves, no accompaniment will be printed with them. 
The work will not, however, be without interest or value 
to the higher order of pianoforte students, as a series of 
exercises for the practice of playing Srom score. 





while cultivating va- 












Contents of No. 1.-SACRED. 
MOTET - + Methinks I hear...----++++ ++-Dr.Croren, 
TLYMN « «sss O remember, Lord of Heaven..HAsEr. 
CANON -.--+-Quis est Rex -Mc MURDIE, 
Moret ....-Amen: Blessing and Glory....TELEMANN. 

Contents of No. }..SECULAR. 
MADRIGAL...Sweet honey-sucking Bees ....WILBYE. 
GLEE ......++ Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue .« - Horsey. 
MADRIGAL.-.- Three woodland nymphs - +» WEELKES. 
GLEE.««++-+ Sigh no more, Ladies .....+..+- STEVENS. 


PART MUSIC. 


Class A.—MUSIC in SCORE and in SEPARATE 
VOICE PARTS, for SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR, and 
BASS. Two volumes of Sacred and two of Secular 
Pieces, in cloth— Score, 9s.; Separate Voice Parts, 3s. 
each, Also in Numbers, (1. to XLII.) containing Sacred 
and Secular Pieces—Score, 2s. 6d¢-; separate Voice Parts, 
8d. each. 

Class B.—MUSIC in SCORE for the VOICES of 
WOMEN and CHILDREN. One volume of Sacred and 
one of Secular Pieces, 3s. cach, in cloth. Also in Num- 
bers, (I. to V1.) containing Sacred and Secular Music, 
8d. each. 

Class C.—MUSIC in SCORE for the VOICES of 
MEN. One volume of Sacred and one of Secular Pieces. 
3s. each, in cloth. Also in Numbers, (1. to VI.) contain- 
ing Sacred and Secular Pieces, 8. each. 


EXERCISES 


FOR THE 


CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE. 


By JOHN HULLAH. 

In two separate Books, 4s. 6d. each. I. Arranged for 
SOPRANO or TENOR VOICES. LIL. For CONTRALTO 
or BASS VOICES. 

This work is designed for the use of those Students who 
having mastered the contents of the Author's Vocal 
Grammar, are in a condition to commence the study of 
the Art of Singing, as distinguished from the Art and 
Science of Reading Music. The Exercises are preceded 
by an Introductory Essay on the Mechanics of Singing. 


London; JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 











| 





ees 
INTERESTING NEW HISTORICAL WORK, 
Now ready, in 3 vols. small 8vo. with fiesimile Auto. 
graphs, &c. price 31s. 6d. bound. 
ETTERS of ROYAL and ILLUSTRIOUS 
LADIES of GREAT BRITAIN. 

Edited from the Originals, with lntroductory Notices, 
by Mary ANNE Everett Woop. 

The object of this work is to lay be fore the public in g 
form ascessible to the general reader, a ies of Letters 
of Royal and Dlustrious Ladies, (beginning from the 
earliest records,) fraught with high historical and big. 
graphical interest. It contains Letters, published or 
translated for the first time, from most of the Queens of 
England, commencing with Matilda Queen of Henry L, 
and descending to Queen Mary L.; and there are few of 
the ancient nobility who will not find an ancestress here 
commemorated, 

Henry CoLsern, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 








, New Burlington Street, 3d Jan. 1846. 
_ WORKS PREPARING FOR IMME. 
P DIATE PUBLICATION, 
BY BENTLEY. 
1 





MR. 


AND CORRESP« INDENCE OF 


MEMOIRS THE 
. MOST NOBLE RICHARD MARQUIS 
WELLESLEY, K.P. and K.G. D.C.L. &e. 


Suceessively Governor-General and Captain-CGeneral of 
India, British Ambassador in Spain, Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Comprising a numerous Collection of Letters and Doeu-. 
ments, now first published from Orizinal MSs. 
By Ronert Rovurere Pearce, Esq. 
3 vols. 8vo. : Portraits. 


A HISTORY OF NE Ww SOUTIL WALES, 
From its Settlement to the Close of the Year isd, 
By Tuomas Ilenry Bram, Esq. 

Of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Principal of Sydney 
College. 

2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 

(Vow ready.) 

3. 
FOUR LECTURES ON THE 
CLASSICAL, AS AN AUXILIARY To 
MERCIAL, EDUCATION. 
With a LETTER to Dr. Wiewe tt, upon the subject of 
his Tract on Liberal Education. 
Ry ANDREW Amos, Esq. 
Late Member of the Supreme Council of India, Recorder 
of Nottincham, Oxford, and Banbury, Auditor and Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge, &c. 8vo. 


ADVANTAGES OF A 
A COM- 





4. 
ITS FAITH AND ITS FEATURES; 
or a Visit to Blair Atholl. 
By the Rev. Francts TRencnu, 
Author of a “Journey in France and Spain.” 
2 vols. post Sve, 


SCOTLAND: 


?. 
A Fourtu EprIrion or 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FER- 
DINAND AND ISABELLA THE CATHOLIC 
Or SPAIN. 

3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

Cn asi tetas 
THE MODE RN COOK; 

Or a Practical Guide te the Art of Cookery in all its 
Branches, adapted as well for the Tables of the Nobility 


#8 for those of Private Families. 
By CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLI, 
Pupil of the celebrated Caréme, and late Maitre d'Hotel 
and Chief Cook to her Majesty the Queen, 

1 vol. 8vo. with upwards of 60 Illustrations. 
Ricnarp BEnTLey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 

THE FOUR MOST IMPORTANT WORKS OF THE 
YEAR LN HISTORY, POLITICS, TRAVELS, 
AND FICTION. 


Tue Historical WorRK. / 
HE AGE OF PITT AND FOX, 
“ The Author of ‘ Ireland and its Rulers’ has now 
given to the world a more important historic work. 


Plutarch furnishes few parallels or sketches of character 
which can be held superior to his portraiture of Pitt. 
The calin spitit of impartiality, the clegance of expres- 
sion, the correctness of detail, the classical beauty and 
self-consistency, are apparent. It may be received with 
safety as one of the noblest in our country’s literature. 
The work stamps the author of the literary 
standard honours of our country.”—Vew Quarterly Rev. 


as one 


Tue PoLitTicaL Work. 
EASTERN EUROPE AND THE 
NICHOLAS. 
ly the Author of “ Revelations of Russia.” 
“The author has command of information, as well 
diplomatic as local and personal. It is powerfully writ- 
ten; and is a very able and attractive book.” —Eraminer. 
“ We heartily recommend these volumes to all sober- 
minded and philanthropic readers, and all who have the 
welfare of the human race at heart.”—\Vew Monthly 
Magazine. 


EMPEROR 


mt, 
TRAVELS. 
DR. TAMS’S VISIT TO THE PORTUGUESE POS- 
SESSIONS IN SOUTH-WESTERN AFRICA. 





* The work is in every respect calculated to produce a 
considerable sensation.” —New Monthly Magazine. 

“We have been both delighted and instructed by the 
perusal of these volumes.”—Atlas. 

* None who read these volumes will rise from the pe- 
rusal disappuointed.”— New Quarterly Revie. 

Iv. 
THE FIcTion. 
THE YOUNG BARONET. 

“ We consider this novel one of the most brilliant of 
the works of fiction published in 1845.”"—New Quarterly 
Review. 

* This is the novel of the day.” —Obserrer. 

“ The author isa perfectly original writer ; he scatters 
new ideas around him with the profusiou of a master ge 
nius, and his pathos is as moving as his humour is rich 
abundant, and racy.”—Morning Herald. 

. C. Newsy, Publisher, Mortimer Street, Cavendish 
Square. 
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